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superiority could 
desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 


TALLOFATS the sizing which 
them the best results. 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Sovthern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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An Open Letter on Cotton 
Warp Sizing @ by 


, The Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a variety of 
starches to produce specifically desired results. 

Mr. Cotton Mill Executive: 

OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the textile industry. 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 3% OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for producing a wide 
States: Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 4 range of products. 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they could 4 OUR ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE in assisting to 
only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained on a more solve the sizing and fiinishing problems of the Cotton Manu- 
efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern, highly stand- ¢ facturer. 


ardized commodities. Fit us to meet these varied requirements. 


Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the For the best results use these standard starches. 


primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the subse- 


quent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the truth of $ 
| the foregoing statement in New England and Southern cotton mills 4 400 Mill Eagle > eo. @. 4 Famous N 
during the past decade. Eagle 
AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wher- 3 500 Mill 5 * C.P.Special 
ever used and invariably show an appreciable saving from start to , agle Kk k* 
finish. 
Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLU- g Blue River Crystal 


ANTINE in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the inter- 
esting literature that has been recently sent you. 


| g CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel of each, and furnish 4 

correct formula for your individual requirements. . NEW YORK 
List of users gladly furnished. Southern Office: GREENVILLE, 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. : 
Textile Products Division 262 Pearl Street New York City & 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
SERVI C 3 TEXTILE MACHINERY 


BULLETIN NO. 1 Manufacturers of the following machines: 
| COTTON MACHINERY 
Point Hardened Lucker-in H 17€ | Opening — 
| Distributing Frames 
For best results in carding it is essential that |} "Revolving Flat Cards “Twister 
| Sliver Lap Machines eels 
the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The |] }) Ribbon Lap Mashines Quillers 
tendency of the annealed wire commonly used ||} COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have || # Openers Revolving Flat Carde 
cKers r 
devised a special process whereby we harden 
the points of the wire and leave the base |} pF am og om 
pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the WOOLEN MACHINERY 
grooves of the licker-in drum. This type of eh g ee 


wire is used by us exclusively. To insure WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 
better carding and save money on repairs send 


. 4 MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
us your licker-ins to be rewound. _WHITINSVILLE, MASS.US.A. 


‘SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


A Textile Machi je. ti 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. “47 Avenue de Opera, Paris, France. 
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‘By Donald R. Hanson, Financial Editor Boston Transcript.) 


(Reprinted from American Mutual 
Magazine.) 


Since May, 1920, the business men 
of this country have been confront- 
ed with virtually a price panic, and 
only in the past four or five months 
have signs of stabilization appeared. 
This period of unsettlement has dif- 
fered strikingly with that of other 
commercial crises in that it has been 
accompanied by an astonishingly 
small amount of big business fail- 
ures and by practically an utter ab- 
sence of a financial panic, in the 
sense which that of 1907 conveys to 
the mind. Fundamentally the crisis 
through which industry has just 
passed was due to a collapse of the 
eommodity price structure, and 
there is no topic of conversation 
more frequently discussed by busi- 
ness men now than that of the fu- 
ture of prices. 

If we were to take a 
view 


composite 
of the situation from business 
men in all walks of life and in va- 
rious sections of the country, the 
probability is that the @onsensus 
would be that after the terrific 
slashing that has been in progress 
now for over a year, a period of ris- 
ing prices should ensue. All have 
seen prices recover after former 
panics. “Why, then,” they ask, 
bearing in mind that business moves 
in cycles, “should not prices come 
back this time.” The answer is that 
the major cycle of commodity prices 
moves over a range of several dec- 
ades, while the stock market and the 
fluctuations from periods of appar- 
ent prosperity to depression in gen- 
eral business move over a range of 
three to seven year periods There 
seem to be excellent reasons, and 
many of them, for believing that the 
downward trend of commodity 
prices is likely to endure for many 
years to come. It would be a mis- 
take indeed for a business man to 
build his plans for the future on the 
prospect of a come-back in prices if 
a decline was imminent. What, then, 
are some of the salient reasons for 
anticipating a continuation of de- 
clining prices? 

Of most value in this connection 
is the experience of the past. Com- 
modity prices actually move over 
such a wide range of years to com- 
plete their cycle that few living men 
can carry accurately in their minds 
the exact conditions which obtained 
in previous instances of inflation. 
The last time that prices touched 


anything like the quotations reach- 
ed in 1920 was in 1865; and prior to 
that in 1815. Fortunately, however, 
statistics are available which show 
the trend of prices in the past cen- 
tury, thanks to a careful investiga- 
Lion made by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. The accompanying chart 
depicts the fluctuations over the 
century, and the statement needs no 
elaboration that great wars have 
heen the direct cause of all the ma- 
jor swings in commodity prices. If 
is indeed a significant coimecidence 
that the peaks of prices reached af- 
ter the war of 1812 and the Civil 
War were approximately equidistant 
from the average prices which ob- 
tained in this country in 1914. Ex- 
perience also shows that after tliese 
wars prices declined for about thirty 
years. The lowest prices in the first 
instance were reached in 1843, and 
in the second period in 1896. While 
wholesale prices now are about 40 
per cent.under the peak of 1920, the 
swift decline in the past year has an 
excellent counterpart in 1866 and in 
i8i6. Based on experience of the 
past, therefore, we may with reason 
expect a downward trend for some 
years to come, but there is a con- 
siderable measure of consolation to 
the business executive in the fact 
that formerly those declines were 
orderly after the first year, and that 
prices fell in the last twenty-five 
years less than they did in the first 
five. 


Economists . teli us that the 
amount of gold produced directly 
influences the trend of prices. That 
is true, buf in each of the inflative 
periods of the past century reckless 
expansion of Government debt and 
issues of paper money unbacked 
with specie were primarily respon- 
sible for the price rise. Neverthe- 
less a decided check on gold produc- 
tion has come about as a result of 
the increase in expense of produc- 
tion, and this may be expected to in- 
fluence a downward price trend 
somewhat in years to come. Mean- 
while the governments of the world 
will be working back to a gold basis. 
National debts will be reduced and 
currency deflated. All of these fac- 
tors, added to the knowledge of act- 
ual experiences of the past, lend 
considerable force to the argument 
that prices are likely to descend 
gradually for some time to come. 
So closely are high prices and 
prosperity connected, however, 


some may assume that this is a pre- 
diction that business will be dull for 
thirty years to come. That is far- 
thest from the facts. We had many 
periods of intense business activity 
between the end of the Civil War 
and Bryan’s campaign in 1896. And 
we had several panics, as 1869, 1873, 
1884, 1890, and 1893 will recall. For 
the broad-gauged, up-and-doing bus- 
iness man of today the future holds 
forth much promise, but business 
policies of the next thirty years 
must be based on different concep- 
Lions than those to which the pres- 
ent generation is accustomed. Since 
1896, the period of greatest activity 
covered by our average business ex- 
ecutive today, business has been 
done on a scale of rising commodity 
prices fundamentally. True, the rise 
was not sharp prior to 1915, but the 
tendency was in the general direc- 
tion of higher prices. 


Since 1896 it has been profitable 
to borrow on long-term obligations, 
particularly on bonds. Rising prices 
have enabled such loans to be paid 
off in depreciated dollars. Take, for 
instance, the farmer who placed a 
mortgage on his property for $5,000 
in 1900, with cotton at $50 a bale. If 
he paid that mortgage off in 1920 
with cotton at $200 a bale he sub- 
stantially was enabled to pay back 
twenty-five bales of cotton for a 
loan of 100 bales. Moreover, his in- 
lerest payments have called for less 
production meanwhile. That condi- 
tion is reversed now. The business 
man who borrows on a twenty-year 
Sond issue now may find that pay- 
ing that debt off involves many more 
units of work in 1940 than it does to- 
day. 

Since 1896 there has been rela- 
tively little need to worry over in- 
ventories, except in times of sudden 
panic. It has been safe for a firm 
using large quantities of raw mate- 
rial to anticipate its requirements 
long in advance. Will that be prof- 
itable in the future? Is there not 
the danger that by the time his raw 
material is turned into finished 
goods he will have lost a large share 
of his profit by a decline in price? 
The experience of the past year has 
already shown the danger of this on 
a considerable scale, but:to a lesser 
degree it is a contingency with 
which business executives must 
reckon for some time to come. The 
next decade will find undoubtedly 
that the prosperity of a given firm 


will depend to a great extent on the 
wisdom and foresightedness of the 
purchasing department. 


Had many of our great corpora- 
lions, especially the sugar, shipping, 
leather, and automobile companies, 
conserved their cash resources dur- 
ing the time when the “46-cent dol- 
lar” was coming in easily, they 
would have found it much easier to 
pay off,some indebtedness which 
now must be met with “75-cent dol- 
lars.” A dividend once paid is gone 
forever from the treasury of a cor- 
poration. Conserved, it saves bank- 
ers’ commissions and high interest 
charges in times of stress. Is it not 
the part of wisdom even now to con- 
serve “75-cent dollars” for that day 
when the dollar is worth 100 cents 
in purchasing power, based on the 
level of 1913? 


‘The business man who is forced to 
fund his bank loans into some form 
of long-term obligation will do well 
to borrow On as short a term as pos- 
sible. Inyestors are awakening to 
the value of long-term high-interest- 
paying bonds, and it. may be expect- 
ed that investment bankers will 
drive as hard a bargain as possible 
to obtain long-term issues. Issues 
of capital stock under present con- 
ditions appear particularly desirable 
to fund indebtedness. 


Most successful business men, all 
Savings banks, and most insurance 
companies are investors in securi- 
ties. For them the policy of the fu- 
ture presents largely a directly op- 
posing viewpoint from that of the 
corporation. Long-term bonds 
bought with depreciated dollars are 
likely to yield rich rewards at ma- 
turity, In terms of enhanced pur- 
chasing power. Incidentally, pres- 
ent interest rates are abnormally 
high and afford the chance of a life- 
time for the investor today. Public 
utility securities are likely to bene- 
fit by a period of declining prices 
for rates for electricity, gas, and car 
fares are likely to descend much 
slower than expenses, materials and 
wages. 


The trend of prices will play a 
larger part in the success of a busi- 
ness or in the future profits of the 
investor than is probably realized. 
For the workman who recognizes 
the tools with which he is to shape 
his future; and uses them, the re- 
ward for the future should be lib- 
eral. 
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Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch 


Saturates Every Fibre 


This highly refined, improved sizing starch pene- 
trates and saturates every fibre of the yarn instead 
of merely clinging to the outside. Staley’s Eclipse 
Thin Boiling Starch gives you the advantage of a 
smooth, soft-feeling yarn, yet with a 10% to 15% 
greater strength. Equally perfect results are ob- 
tained in sizing cotton warp yarns of all numbers. 
Staley’s Eclipse lowers the high cost of ‘‘seconds’’ 


and decreases the amount of shedding under your 
looms, 


Kach bag and each granule of Staley’s Eclipse 
Thin Boiling Starch is uniform in quality. This is 
made possible by our unsurpassed plant facilities 
which enable us to make starch in carload lots. 


To secure additional weight of the ‘‘Size’’ in the 
goods, you have only to increase the amount of 
Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch in the size kettle. 


STALEY’S 
Pearl Starch 


The same modern plant facilities and painstaking 
care that have made Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch 
represent the highest type of sizing starch, also are 
used in the manufacture of Staley’s Pearl Starch. 
Pear! Starch is our standard product for Textile Mill 
use and is highly recommended for all sizing work 
requiring less binding power than is secured wit 
our Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch. 


Staley’s Starches are specially processed for the 
particular work they are to perform. There is a 
type of Staley’s Starch to better meet your every 
need and requirement. Send for samples and prices. 


A.E.Staley Mfg. Company 
DECATUR, Illinois 


Southern Representatives 
G. A. Dean 
Care Finch Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope 
Care Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
New England Office 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. - 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Mills Run Close to Capacity. 


Boston—The Merchants’ National 
Bank of this city says in its monthly 
summary of the cotton industry: 


“The decline in the price of cot- 
lon during October and the early 
part of November resulted in a de- 
crease in the demand for goods and 
some easing in the prices of yarns 
and fabrics. Middling upland spot 
cotton in New York, having risen 
from the extreme low point of 10.85¢ 
last June to 21.55¢ in September, lost 
about 45 per cent of this advance 
when early in November it dropped 
Lo 16.70c. Carded yarns have declin- 
ed about 10 per cent. Combed yarns 
have weakened somewhat, but not 
so much as carded. A standard nar- 
row print cloth, 28 inches wide, 
counting 64x64, seven yards to a 
pound, has dropped from 6%c to 
6%c. A brown sheeting, 56x60, four 
yards to a pound, is down from 11%e 
to 10c. A fine combed lawn, 88x80, 
11.35 yards to a pound, is off from 
isc to 12c. The recovery in raw 
cotton prices during the last part of 
the month has done much. to steady 
the goods market. 


Statistical reports that have come 
to hand during the past month, re- 
ferring to operations in October, 
confirm general information that the 


cotton manufacturing industry has. 


been running very close to capacity. 
Consumption of the raw material in 
October touched a new high point 
for this year, totalling 494,745 bales. 
As. the average monthly consump- 
tion in the prosperous 1919-1920 sea- 
son was only 535,000 bales, the Oc- 
tober consumption would indicate 
that the mills are running at well 
over 90 per cent of normal. This is 
further shown by the Government 
report that the activity of spinning 
machinery during October, allowing 
for short time running in some in- 
stances and overtime in other cases, 
was equal to the operation for the 
normal working hours of 34,579,765 
spindles out of the total of only 36,- 
750,000. 

“During the four weeks ended 
November 18 cotton exports totalled 
about 654,000 bales. This was just 
about the same as in the same pe- 
riods of last year and the year pre- 
vious. In the corresponding periods 
of 1913 and 1912, however, exports 
totalled about 1,500,000 bales. Total 
exports from August 1 to November 
i8 this year have been about 2,140,- 
000 bales, against 1,420,000 last year 
and 1,606,000 in 1919. In the same 
period of 1913, however, they to- 
talled about 3,278,000 and in 1912 
about 3,391,000. 


“Recent ginning reports have forc- 
ed the trade to increase its estimate 
of the size of the new American 
crop by fully 1,000,000 bales, but 
even with this revision the total 
supply at the end of October was 
only 10,941,349 bales, against 14,593,- 
409 on the same date last year and 
an average of about 12,900,000 dur- 
ing the past four years. Spinners’ 
stocks were 1,404,931 bales this year, 
against 940,480 last year, and an av- 
erage of about 1,220,000 during the 
past four years. Stocks in public 
and private storage, al compresses, 
on plantations and in transit were 
only 9,536,418 bales this year, against 
13,652,929 last year and an average 
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of about 11,600,000 during the past 
four years. 

“International trade cotton 
goods continued to expand during 
October. Exports of cloth from the 
United States totalled 64,488,510 
vards. This was larger than the to- 
tal in any other month since June, 
1920, and was more than twice that 
in February of this year. Exports 
of cloth by Great Britain rose to a 
new high pomt for the current year, 
totalling 342,411,500 square yards, 
compared with only 145,603,800 last 
May. Exports of yarn by Great 
Britain totalled 18,644,800 pounds in 
October, compared with only 7,189,- 
000 pounds last January.” 


Mill Extending Direct Merchandis- 
ing Policy. 


New Bedford, Nov. 29.—Direct sell- 
ing methods of the entire output of 
Wamsutta sheeting in the form of 
finished sheets and pillow cases _to 
the trade has been declared by the 
management to have been such a 
success that a similar policy is to be 
adopted in lustersheers, lingeries 
and other types of fabric which the 
plant manufactures. This statement 
was made by Treasurer Charles F. 
Broughton at the annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Wamsutta Mills. 
In the course of a year or so, Mr. 
Broughton declared, the corporation 
would know where practically all of 
its output would be going, and 
would sell a large proportion of 
goods under its own name. 


The direct selling method has been 
such a pronounced success, it was 
stated, that at the present time the 
sales exceed the output. In 1918, 
the Wamsutta was selling approxi- 
mately 400,000 yards of sheeting. In 
April last, following the advertising 
campaign, orders came in so rapidly 
that sheets and pillow cases have 
been selling at the rate of 1,400,000 
vards a year, while in the period 
from August 1 to October 29, the 
corporation sold 60,000 yards more 
than its production. 


A line of “doll sheets” put out for 
the holiday trade and to retail at 15 
cents are being put on the market 
practically at cost, with a view to 
introducing the: quality of Wamsut- 
ta sheeting into a large number of 
homes and making the housewives 
acquainted with the name of this 
brand. 


Anti-Waste Campaign at Bibb Mills. 


The Bibb Manufacturing Company 
has on a campaign to establish a 
production record among its mills. 
Entered in the competition are the 
Osprey, Columbus, Number“ One, 
Crown, Porterdale, Taylor, Payne 
and Number Two Mills. 

In some of his recent talks before 
Bibb employes, Vice-President James 
Porter has stressed the necessity of 
economy and Factory Manager John 
Porter has told of the importance of 
efficiency. H. W. Pittman, general 
superintendent, has received reports 
at his office, which indicate that 
there is a greater eagerness through- 
out the Bibb organization than ever 
before to hold down waste. It is 
evident that the need of cutting 
waste is apparent to the employes. 
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How Jones Gave the B—— Mills a 
full Monday Morning Crew 


‘*Give mea good man and a half-dozen 
girls and I'll give you a full crew on 
Mondays,’’ said Jones, the superinten- 


dent of the B—— Textile Mills. 


“Is that all you need to work this 
miracle?’’ laughed the General Man- 
ager. 

‘*No,—I want some money but 
pay it back, and with interest.’ ’ 


‘‘What’s the big idea?’’ asked the 
G. M.”’ 


‘*The Big Idea’’ replied Jones, ‘‘is a 
Mill Village Laundry —an American 
Mill Village Laundry, to be correct.’’ 

‘I’m going to take the family wash- 
ing out of these peoples’ homes—I’m 
going to give these women a chance to 
rest o’ Sundays and evenings, and I’m 
going to have them here on the job, 
bright and chipper, every Monday 
morning, instead of steaming away 
over the old wash-tub at home.’’ 


“It sounds good,’’ admitted the G. 


M., “‘but who’s going to pay for it?’’ 


“It’s going to pay for itself, and 
more,—and we’ re going to do the fam- 
ily washing at less cost than these wo- 
men can do it themselves, counting 
their time.’’ 


“I know that sounds strong, but I’ve 
been looking around—there are a doz- 
en American Mill Village Laundries 
within 300 miles of this spot which are 
doing that very thing.’”’ 


And Jones got his American Mill 
Village Laundry. 


That was half a year ago. ‘“‘If the 
American Mill Village Laundry stop- 
ped today, I reckon we’d have to stop 
along with it,’’ says the enthusiastic 


G. M. 


And he’s almost right. Have us tell 
you more about the system that puts an 
end to wash-day lay-offs. Write us to- 
day for the full story. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department N 


CINCINNATI, OHI0 


This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant of 
The American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s largest 
producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the American 
Mill Village Laundry. ‘The service of this organization is sold 
with every American Mill Village Laundry installation. 
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Washington, Nov, 30.—Improve- 
ment in business conditions during 
November was not so pronounced as 
during the two preceding months. 
Several features are responsible for 
the relative slowing down. The sea- 
sonal peak of demand has for the 
Lime being been reached and passed. 
These are the striking statements 
made in the general review of the 
business situation throughout the 
country as contained in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 

Nevertheless, the report continues, 
the toward normal condi- 
tions achieved during November has 
been continuous as may be seen by 
comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year, or with the 
general movement of economic ton- 
(ditions since the beginning. of the 
vear. 

“Cotton and woolen textiles in 
some of the principal producing dis- 
tricts are almost on a normal ba- 
sis,” says the report. “Unemploy- 
ment has at least slightly decreased. 
Export trade continues in substan- 
lial volume, showing an imecrease 
over October, and while laboring un- 
der many handicaps due to unsettled 
exchanges, shows the result of 
strong foreign demand especially for 
staples. This is particularly note- 
worthy when it is pemembered that 
the prices at which cotton and Ce- 
reals are now being shipped are so 


progress 


much lower than those of a year 
ago. Banking conditions are report- 
ed slightly improved practically 


throughout the United States. 
Handicap to Form Interests. 
“Reduction of prices for cereals, 
and failure of cotton to maintain as 
high a level as had been expected 
during October have proven a seri- 
ous handicap to farmimmg interests. 
Results of this relatively low return 
for output have been a reduction 
in the demand of farming communi- 
ties in some parts of the country for 
consumable goods and a simultane- 
ous tendency to check somewhat the 
process of liquidating loans at banks. 
“Nevertheless, retail business con- 
tinues to improve, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, and has been mate- 
rially helped by the improvement 
which has taken place in employ- 
ment conditions during the past few 


months. Improvement is also ob- 
servable in wholesale trade, sales 
comparing favorably with a year 


ago. Prices continue to maintain a 
substantially stable position. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index for 
October shows a recession of less 
than two points, from 143 to 141, and 
it is evident that the price changes 
which are now occurring do not rep- 
resent any extensive movement to- 
ward modification of the average 
level. 

“The general situation of trade 
‘and industry is unmistakably more 
hopeful, and is improving as steadily 
as can be expected in view of the 
slowness of economic progress in 
other parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Western Europe. Another 
handicap to complete readjustment 
continues to be the failure to bring 
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about a proper co-ordination and 
mutual relationship of prices. This 
is responsible for no small part of 
the slowness of economic recovery 
in certain branches of business. On 
the whole, the best opinion now 
looks to a steady, even if locally in- 
terrupted, progress back to normal 
conditions, although no immediate 
or sudden -expansion or ‘boom’ is 
now in sight. 
Cotton. 

“Cotton ginned prior to November 
14 amounted to 7,270,575 bales, as 
compared with 8,914,642 bales in the 


corresponding period of 1920. This 
indicates that the cotton crop of 
1921 will probably exceed 8,000,000 
hales, whereas the last Government 
estimate as of September 25, pre- 
dicted a crop of 6,537,000 bales. As 
a result of this imerease in the 


known supply of cotton, the price of 

spot cotton at New York has declin- 

ed from over 20 cents in September 

to 18.4 cents on November 23, but ts 

still about 50 per cent higher than 

the prices prevailing in August. 
Cotton Textiles. 

“The unsettling effect of a drop in 
the price of raw cotton following 
upon the initiation of new price ad- 
justments growing out of the pre- 
vious advance has resulted in a 
slightly lessened activity in the in- 
dustry during October. The uncer- 
tainty manifested itself, however, 
rather in a hesitancy on the part of 
buyers to place new orders than im 


any immediate curtailment of mill 
activity. An examination of cotton 
statistics makes it apparent that 


mill activity was sustained during 
the month as consumption amount- 
ed to 494.745 bales in October, an 
advance of almost 25 per cent over 
the October figures of the preceding 
year. In.New England, consumption 
was stated to be larger in October 
than at any time during the past 
vear. Activity in the Southern mills 
continues to be greater than in oth- 
er sections of the country. 

Cotton Finishing. 

‘Reports from 35 of the 58 mem- 
bers belonging to the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics show that during the month of 
October there was an increase in 
finished vards billed, the total 
amounting to 105,286,414 as compar- 
ed with 101,824,795 for September. 
However, a. drop in finishing orders 
received during the month was re- 
corded, the figure for October being 
100,909.965 as compared with 107,- 
336,429 for the preceding month. The 
percentage of average capacity in 
operation rose slightly from 73 to 77 
for all districts. The average work 
ahead at the end of the month fell 
from 11 to 10 days. 

Woolen Textiles. 

“The strike of the New York gar- 
ment workers came at the end of 
the period covered by the reports 
and its effect upon the activity of 
the mills manufacturing dress goods 
could not therefore be gauged. In 
New England, the woolen and worst- 
ed industry has been running on a 
normal basis in spite of the fact that 
the goods market at the present time 


is dull. In Philadelphia, dress goods 
mills have been operating at about 
80 per cent of capacity. 

Clothing. 

“Statistics of production for men’s 
clothing from District No. 7, Chicago, 
and wholesale sales of both men’s 
and women’s clothing in Districts 
No. 2, New York, and No. 8 St. Louis, 
indicate that conditions. in the in- 
dustry were favorable during Octo- 
ber. -In District No. 7, Chicago, re- 
lurns from six large manufacturers 
of men’s clothing showed that pro- 
duction and shipments had fallen off 
16.4 per cent and 385 per cent re- 
spectively as compared with Sep- 
tember bul as a result of the very 
late season, the production figures 
were 45.5 per cent ahead of those 
for last year and shipments were 
30.2 per cent in excess. Orders plac- 
ed for spring from the opening of 
the season to date were 41.9 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding 
period in 1920. In the case of 15 
tailors-to-the- trade, the number of 
suits made in Octeber as compared 
with Seplember increased 29 per 
cent, bul totals were 1.7 per cent 
helow those for October, 1920. Ship- 
ments rose 26.8 per cent as compar- 
ed with September, but were 7.9 per 
cent below last year. Orders were 
27.4 per cent greater in October than 
in September and 8 of 1 per cent be- 
low those for October, 1920. The 
figures for the five large cut-trim- 
make concerns show the same. trend 
but “the improvement here is less 
marked than it is in the other 
branches of the clothing industry.” 

Silk. 

“Reports from the different sec- 
tions in which silk mills are located 
testified to a surprising degree of 
unevenness without the industry.. In 
‘aterson, N. as in previous 
months, operations remained at low 
ebb. The percentage of active loom 
hours to total available was only 
18.5 per cent as eompared with 24 
per cent on October 8. In North 
Hudson, the corresponding figure for 
November was 508 per cent, which 
contracts unfavorably with the Oc- 
tober figure of somewhat more than 
62 per cent. Returns made by 16 
manufacturers of broad silk located 
in District No. 3, Philadelphia, are 
of a conflicting nature, although de- 
cidedly greater activity is indicated 
than that prevailing in the centers 
just mentioned. Half of the manu- 
facturers state that business is poor 
and demand decreasing, while the 
others assert that the reverse is true. 
The former group are averaging 
about 56 per cent of operating ca- 
pacity; the latter, 67 per cent. Prices 
of raw silk have advanced, creating 
a considerable amount of indecision 
among prospective buyers. Imports 
fell from 4,597,642 pounds in Sep- 
tember to 3,140,516 pounds in Octo- 
ber. 

Hosiery. 

“Manufacturers of silk hosiery in 
Distriet No. 3 (Philadelphia) contin- 
ued to do an excellent business and 
practically all the mills are sold 
ahead for two or three months. 
There is a demand for novelty lines 
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Trade Advances Toward Normal 


for the holiday trade but fewer in- 

quiries for mercerized hosiery have 

been made following price advances. 
Underwear. 

“The comparative reports réceiy- 
ed from 36 mills engaged in produc- 
ing underwear continue to show 
marked improvement for October as 
compared with the September re- 
turns for the same mills. Produe- 
lion rose from 445,825 dozens in Sep- 
tember, to 487,996 dozens in October, 
a gain of 9.5 per cent. IlUnfilled or- 
ders rose from 809,996 dozens Sep- 
tember 1 to 1,171,960 dozens October 
1, a gain of 44.7 per cent. New or- 
ders fell off from 865,492 dozens re- 
ceived during September to 537,928 
dozens for October, a loss of 378 per 
cent. Shipments decreased from 
497,854 dozens in September to 477,- 
810 dozens in October, a loss of 4.0 
per cent. 


“Forty-one mills showing an act- 
ual production of 518,264 dozens for 
the month of October report unfilled 
orders on hand of 1,284,218 dozens on 
November 1, or nearly two months 
actual product sold, the amount of 
unfilled orders having risen from 
1.191,688 dozens on October 1, a gain 
of 78 per cent. 

“Shipments rose from 418,258 doz- 
ens in September to 503,261 dozens in 


October. The actual production of 
56 mills reporting for October 
amounted to 675,205 dozens of 87.3 
per cent of normal, as compared 
with 84.4 per cent of normal produc- 
tion for the 55 mills that reported 
in the preceding month, and 504 
per cent for the 61 mills that re- 
ported in October, 1920. One mill 


opened up in October, leaving four 
mills still closed. Production con- 
tinues to increase slowly despite the 
higher prices due to advances in cot- 
ton, and the fact that there has been 
little or no reduction in labor cosfs. 


Wholesale Trade. 

“Seasonal factors are in large part 
responsible not only for the quite 
general reduction in the sales of 
wholesale dry goods during October, 
but also for the equally pronounced 
increase in the sales of hardware. 
In the case of dry goods it is a strik- 
ing fact that the value of sales was 
above that of October, 1920, in seven 
of the nine reporting districts, rang- 
ing from a minimum increase of 7.3 
per cent in District No. 4, Cleveland, 
with five firms reporting to 285 per 
cent in District No. 5, Richmond, 
with 18 firms reporting. 

Retail Trade. 

“Retail trade as shown by sales of 
365 representative department stores 
through the country showed a sub- 
stantial improvement in October as 
compared with the previous month. 
The change is, however, less notice- 
able in the Southern sections of the 
country, and District No. 8, St. Louis, 
reports that “in the Southern sec- 
tions the activity in retail trade 
which accompanied the rise in raw 
cotton prices has subsided in a no- 
ticeable degree.” When compared 
with the October, 1920, figures, sales 
for the country as a whole showed a 
decrease of 6.7 per cent. 
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Spool Steward. 


Rufus W. Sin:'h, cverseer of spia 
ning aft the Dilling Mill Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., has recently invented a 
Spool Steward. <A description of 
this invention is given below: 

This invention relates to improve- 
ments in spool stewards or spindles 
used for supporting spools in creels 
and has for one of its objects the 
provision of a device of this char- 
acter which will evenly support a 
spool throughout its entire length 
and having a minimum contact with 
the same so as’ to reduce. friction 
and thereby permitting an easy ro- 
tation of the spool. 

Another object of this invention 
is the provision of a metallic spindle 
or body portion having cylindrical 
journal portions adapted io engage 
a very small portion of the wall of 
the bore of said spool so as to pre- 
vent wear of the body portion of 
said spindle as now frequent of spin- 
dies now in use. 

A further object of this invention 
is the provision of a spool steward 


| 
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of the above stated character, which 
shall be simple, durable and effici- 
ent and which may be manufactured 
and sold ata comparatively low 
cost. 

With these and other objects in 
view as will become more apparent 
as the description proceeds, the in- 
vention consists incertain novel 
features of construction, combina- 
tion, and arrangement of parts as 
will be hereinafter more fully de- 
scribed and claimed. 

For a complete understanding of 
my invention, reference is to be had 
to the following description and ac, 
companying drawing, in which: The 
journal portions 7 being removable 
also permit of them being adjusted 
on the body portions or rod so that 
the device can be made to accom- 
modate spools of different sizes. 

Figure 1 is a longitudinal sectiona! 
view of a spool having a steward or 
spindle therein constructed in ac- 
cordance with my invention. 

‘Figure 3 its a similar view illu- 
strating the journaling portion sep- 
arate of the body portion of the 
spindle. 

Referring in detail to the drawing, 
the numeral 1 indicates a spool hav- 
ing a hore 2 deecreased in diameter 
adjacent each end to form bearing 
portions 3. A spindle 4 is located 
within the bore 2 of the spool and 
consists of a rod or body portion 5 
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haveing formed adjacent each end 
cylindrical journal portions 6 thal 
contact with the bearing portions 3 
of the spool so as to evenly suppor! 
the spool upon the spindle 4 
throughout its entire length and also 
permits free rotation of the spool 
upon the spindle owing to the min- 
imum amount of contact of the spin- 
die with the spool. In this instance, 
the journal portions 6 are casted in- 
tegral with the rod or body portion 
5 but as shown in Figure 3, the jour- 
nal portions 7 are of cylindrical 
formation and are secured upon the 
rod or body portion 5 free set 
screws 8&8 so that the journal por- 
tions can be removed when worn 
and replaced by others without the 
necessity of substituting an entire 
new body or rod which would be 
necessary in case the journal por- 
tions were casted or formed inte- 
gral wilh the body or rod, 

My invention is preferably con- 
structed from steel or similar metal 
so that the spindle or steward will 
last an indefinite time, wherein i! 
has been the usual practice of con- 
structing stewards or spindles for 
supporting spools in creels of wood, 
which owing to the friction between 
the spool and the spindle or steward 
becomes quickly worn, thereby 
causing breaking of said steward or 
spindle, also causing delay in the 
weaving operation. Wooden stew- 
ards or spindles also have been 
found impractical owing to the fact 
that a considerable amount of fric- 
tion is produced between themselves 
and the spools when unwinding silk 
and other material from the spools. 

While I have shown and described 
the preferred embodiment of my in- 
vention, it will be understood that’ 
minor changes in construction, com- 
bination, and ariangement or parts 
may he made without departing 
from the spirit and scope of the in- 
vention as claimed. 


Having thus described my inven- 
tion, what I claim is: 

A steward comprising a rod adapt- 
ed to extend throughout the entire 
length of a spool, and journal por- 
tions on said rod and adapted to en- 
gage the wall of the bore of the 
spool. 

A steward comprising a compara- 
tively thin metallic rod, cylindrical 
journals casted on said rod adjac- 
ent each end and adapted to con- 
tact with the wall of the bore of a 
spool. 


A steward comprising a compara- 
lively thin metallic rod, cylindrical 
journal portions mounted upon said 


rod adjacent each end. and set 
screws securing said journal por- 
tions fo said rod. 


Textile Industry Active in Sweden. 

Berlin—In many branches of the 
Swedish textile trade, business is 
reported in full swing. At the be- 
ginning of the crisis, there were 
about 27,000 workers employed in 
the industry. This number fell to 
18.000 last August 1. Now. it is stat- 
ed the number is rapidly on the rise 
end there is practically no unem- 
plovment in the textile industry, 
with the exception of certain 
branches of the felt industrv. 

In fact. it is said that there is an 
actual shortage of skilled labor in 
some departments. 


The Great Daylighters 


of Dark Interiors 


Any manufacturer who has recently erected modern addi- 
tions to his plant, knows how inadequate the lighting of 
his older buildings seems by comparison with the full flood 
of daylight which sweeps through the window-walls of his 
new structures. He can to a very large extent overcome 
this handicap of poor lighting in the less modern portions 
of his plant by coating the walls and ceilings with 


Lucas Mill Whites 


the brilliant, reflecting surface which utilizes every bit of 
daylight that enters the windows and diffuses it throughout 


the rooms. 


He will find that this simple measure not only 


promotes the well being of his organization, but adds 
greatly to the productiveness of his workmen. 


Lucas Mill Whites are white mill 
whites, absorbing least light, re- 
flecting most. 


Lucas Mill Whites have great 
covering capacity, costing less 
for the*same area than other mill 
whites. 


Lucas Mill Whites stay white 
longer than other mill whites, 
due to the absence of discoloring 
impurities. 


Lucas Mill Whites properly ap- 
plied, do not scale, chip or peel. 
They cling tenaciously to the 
surface, enduring for years. 


Lucas Mill Whites are made in 
Flat, Egg-Shell and Gloss fin- 
ishes. Of the three, the Flat 
has the greatest reflecting power. 


Write our Industrial Department 
for further information. 


Send for our Paint Standardization Plan for large industrial concerns 


John LucasaéCo.inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS,TENN. RICHMOND,VA. SAVANNAH, GA, 


aints and Varnishes 
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Loom Speed 


The 


matter of loom speeds is a 
interesting study, and one of 

importance to a mill. It 
makes a vast difference as to wheth- 
er looms are going too fast or too 
slow, says an article by H. D. Mar- 
tin in Textiles. It is said that there 
is af the present time a large mill 
suffering very much because of 
over-speeding its looms. Another 
very large mill some years ago de- 
ereased the speed of its looms and 
th'ngs have been brighter there ever 
since. They are now paying divi- 
dends. They were not paying divi- 
dends before. There is vastly more 
danver of over-speeding than of 
under-speeding. But both extremes 
are bad for the mill. A medium size 
mill in the South, some years ago, 
tried to speed up their looms only 
two picks, and found it a losing 
came very soon. They were glad to 
change back again. A loom will 
stand only a certain limit of speed 
and will give its highest efficiency 
only at that speed. And this speed 
eannot be necessarily a loom ma- 
kers’ speed, nor a book speed nor 
somebody's hearsay speed. The right 
speed must be found by a thorough- 
lv experienced weaver who can be 
trusted to secure a maximum effi- 
ciency from his looms. The right 
speed of a loom depends upon the 
age and strength of a loom, the 
width of the loom and the construc- 
tion of the goods, as well as on the 
stvle of the goods, and the founda- 
tion upon which the looms are fas- 
tened. It is useless to try to get a 
maximum speed from a loom which 
is fastened upon a shaky floor or in 
a frail building. .The converse of 
this is also true with reference to 
looms fastened on a concrete floor. 
A flexible mat of some kind should 
be placed between the loom feet and 
the concrete foundation. While hard 
wood may answer, even a more flexi- 
ble mat is preferable. The writer 
has used various composition mats— 
made of rubber, cork and other ma- 
terials softer than soft wood, very 
successfully. Flexible mats also re- 
duce the noise, and the possibilities 
of using flexible mats of some sort 
between the looms and even our 
regular hard wood floors may yet 
become an interesting and useful 
future development. At any rate 
there should not anything come be- 
tween the speed of a loom and its 
highest efficiency. It will not work. 
Intermittent speeds, variable speeds, 
slipping belts, over tight belts, and 
all such faults are enemies of effi- 
ciency. In some large weave rooms, 
it is quite common to have looms of 
the same make, same width, and 
weaving the same goods operating at 
all kinds of speeds. In a room of 
this kind the production producing 
points need a thorough overhauling. 
It is a good plan to make a thorough 
job of the speed of the looms. Every 
shaft should be timed carefully. The 
size of all pulleys should be care- 
fully taken. The speed of each loom 
should be correctly counted. Every 
belt put into proper order, and then 
all of the looms should be driven at 
one uniform speed barring such 


yery 


grave 
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Simple variations as they always will 
be with belt driven looms. Motor 
driven looms, of course, vary very 
little from the speed set. Speed that 
is conveyed from one shaft to an- 
other by belting will cause the re- 
mote counter shaft to lose the full 
speed intended at the main line. 
This is caused by the slip of the 
belts. Each succeeding shaft will 
drive af a speed less than the pro- 
ceeding line. One of the largest 
weave rooms in this country recog- 
nized and anticipated this by making 
due allowances for this discrepancy. 
Each succeeding driver was made 
enough larger to compensate for the 
loss which might be caused by the 
slip of the belt. 


Another very interesting cause of 
speed variations, and which is not 
generally known among mill men, is 
the variation caused by the thick- 
ness of the belts. Belts travel on 
their centers, or at the middle of 
the thickness, and drive accordingly, 
and not according to their inner sur- 
faces as is generally supposed. The 
variations of speeds depend. also 
upon the different size of pulleys. 


To make our belt driving points 
clearer, will add that if the driver 
and driven pulleys are of the same 
size the only variation which may 
occur will be on account of the slip 
of the belt. There will be no varia- 
tion on account of the thickness of 
the belts if all the pulleys are of the 
same size. But suppose a thirty- 
inch pulley is driving a twenty-inch 
pulley and that the belt is a double 
belt one-half inch in thickness. In 
this case the driver becomes thirty 
and five-tenths inches and the driven 
twenty and five-tenths inches in 
diameter, respectively. Now if the 
larger pulley is revolving three hun- 
dred revolutions per minute, the 
smaller pulley will revolve four hun- 
dred and forty-six, instead of four 
hundred fifty as usually figured, 
and which is 4 R.P.M. slower than 
figured. Now if we reverse the case 
and make the twenty-inch the driver 
and to revolve at an initial speed of 
450 R.P.M. the thirty-inch pulley 
will revolve about 303 R.P.M. instead 
of 300 as ficured. Owing to the 
thickness of the belt in question, the 
smaller pulley in this case, will 
drive about 1 per cent faster in pro- 
portion, while the larger pulley will 
drive about 1 per cent slower in 
proportion. This is because the 
thickness: of the belt increases the 
size of the smaller pulley faster 
than it increases the size of the 
larger pulley—as one-half inch on 
the 20-inch pulley increases its size 
1/40 while one-half inch on the 30- 
inch pulley increases its size only 
1/60 of its size. This is all explained 
here to assist our reader to under- 
stand why there may be some ap- 
parently unaccountable variation in 
the speed of.the looms. This.is one 
of the troubles with which the mill 
man has to contend. This kind of 
trouble is hardly believable but it is 
a fact nevertheless. Now we will 
take a room or 1,000 looms, and we 
will suppose that the loss of speed 
from- all-.of these eommon causes 


averages five (5) picks per minute 
or about 3 per cent or 5,000 picks 
altogether. If these looms are weav- 
ing at the rate of 166 picks per min- 
ufe the loss of 5,000 picks equals 
having thirty looms stopped all of 
the time. Now if there were 30 
looms idie around a weave room 
with plenty of orders and plenty of 
help to operate them, the manage- 
ment would expect somebody to get 
busy to start those looms. If these 
looms were weaving 1,000 pieces of 
cloth per day of fifty yards each, 3 
per cent loss in speed equals 1,500 
vards of cloth not woven for the 
dav’s work. These figures show 
that it will pay to reduce all speed 
loses to a minimum. On the other 
hand we have said nothing of the 
losses in breakages, repairs, sup- 
plies, seconds, and loss of produc- 
tion on account of looms which may 
be too highly speeded in some mills 
as now operated. The right speed 
of looms brings best results. Irreg- 
ular speed of looms brings losses. 
We are dealing with dollars and 
“sense.” It is another case of hav- 
ing a lot of “sense” before we can 
have the dollars. Some of the more 
progressive mills have considered 
this matter of speed so important 
that they have. applied pick coun- 
ters to all of their looms and the 
record of picks woven is taken every 
day. There is not better system 
than this to know what each loom 
is doing according to the speed 
‘riven. They are the constant au- 
tomatic licks and speed counters 
and are worth a great deal to any 
mill looking for close results and 
wanting to know the actual speed of 
the looms. 

The proper location and the ar- 
rangement of looms is another very 
desirable feature of a weaving plant. 
Looms cannot be thrown hither and 
thither in any location or be in sev- 
eral different locations and be poor- 
ly arranged, and have good produc- 
tion, producing points. Looms should 
be located where they are easy to 
access by the help. Looms that are 
hard to be reached by the help on 
account of being up several flights, 
and down into basements, or located 
around bends where it is necessary 
for the help to worm their way over 
bridges, and through tunnels and 
dark back passage ways, kills effi- 
ciency at the very start. The help 
are all tired out before they start 
to weave in the morning. Looms 
should be all on one floor and pref- 
erably in a saw tooth weave shed 
which is as free from posts and all 
other obstructions as _ possible. 
There should be several convenient 
entrances on all sides, so that the 
help can reach their looms easily 
and be one-half way home soon as 
they leave the building. Then comes 
the arrangement or spacing of the 
looms while there should be ample 
alley spacings for warp transfer- 
ring. walking, and elbow room, it is 
a mistake to space looms so far 
apart that weavers must walk sev- 
eral extra miles per day in order to 
accomplish their day’s work. And 
in connection with this we must.con- 
sider the hand of the looms. In some 
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weave rooms the right and left hand 
looms are a mess of confusion. 
There is no specific order in this 
respect, and no attempt has been 
made to space them properly. All 
this causes a sort of back handed 
effort for the weaver to work right. 
This causes much back-lashing and 
loss-motion in order for the weav- 
ers to be constantly changing from 
right to left and vice versa. Every 
movement should be as continuous 
and harmonious as possible and not 
be constantly changing from one 
angle to another angle. Efficiency 
men have found that extra and use- 


less movements and motions cost 
money to perform them. As it takes 
a certain amount of power (one- 


horse power it is said) to keep a ton 
of matter in motion or revolving— 
depending upon the hang up—so it 
takes money to keep up useless mo- 
tions. 


Our Foreign Trade One-Sided—Must 
Buy if We Would Sell. 


Failure on the part of American 
traders to observe the principle that 
in order to sell one must buy, was 
given as the biggest retarding fac- 
tor to the permanent development of 
foreign trade by Francis B. Purdie, 
manager of the Albany office of R. 
G. Dun & Co. in a talk upon “A 
Study of International Trade and 
Exchanges,” before the second 
monthly forum meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association. Va- 
rious causes have been assigned for 
the present situation in the United 
States with respect to foreign trade, 
he said, but gave it as his firm con- 
viction that the chief cause has 
never been given proper attention, 
namely, that America has been try- 
ing to carry on its foreign trade in 
an entirely one-sided way, and has 
neglected to follow out the basic 
principle of trading. 

“We have gone along splendidly 
in foreign trade until we came to 
the point of buying,” said Mr. Pur- 
die, “and there we have fallen down. 
We have almost completely forgot- 
ten the great American game of 
‘swapping,’ for Webster tells us that 
trading is swapping and we should 
have remembered that no individ- 
ual, community, state or nation can 
be allowed to go on selling and nevy- 
er buying. It simply cannot be done, 
but that is what, to a great extent, 
the United States has been trying 
to do in international trade and. 
hence, the rejections, repudiations, 
and all else that has followed in 
their train. 

“We have had a measure of suc- 
cess as international traders, but 
considered nationally, we have not 
been building for permanency. “We 
must have permanent markets if we 
are to dispose of our steadily grow- 
ing surplus of farm products and 
manufactured proucts, and so ‘en- 
sure prosperity for our farmers, a 
fair return for invested capital, and 
steady and remunerative employ- 
ment for labor. Proof that we have 


not been: building up a permanent 
foreign trade is contained in the his: 
tory of the past year and a half in 
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the tremendous volume of rejections 
of American goods in foreign mar- 
kets, especially in South America, 
followed by such a falling off in or- 
ders as has sent thousands of ex- 
porters into bankruptcy or driven 
them from the exporting field.” 


While saying there were many 
things the American trader must do 
to establish himself firmly and per- 
manently in foreign markets, as well 
as in the good will of customers, Mr. 
Purdie emphasized there are three 
things that must be done, namely, to 
recognize and follow out the basic 
principle of trading: to have abso- 
lutely square dealing with foreign 
customers; and to employ Ameri- 
cans as representatives. 


In connection with employing 
Americas in foreign markets, Mr. 
Purdie gave it as his firm opinion 
that if American goods are to find 
their place in the markets of the 
world, it will only be when they are 
placed there by Americans. 


“If we are ever to firmly estab- 
lish American trade abroad, we 
must employ Americans to repre- 
sent us,” he said. “After many years 
of personal observation and investi- 
gation, I am willing to bear the 
brunt of any criticism and to de- 
fend my position, when I say with 
all the force the words carry, that 
the United States will never build 
up its trade in the world’s markets 
fo the extent that our welfare as a 
nation demands, unless the sale and 
distribution of American products 
are in the hands of or controlled by 
American citizens. If a British deal- 
er in agricultural implements estab- 
lished in Pekin has the representa- 
tion of a British make of plow, a 
Canadian, and an American, he is go- 
ing to, if he can, sell the British 
make first, and failing, he will then 
trv to sell the Canadian product, and 
only when he cannot dispose of 
either, will he offer the American 
make. There may be exceptions to 
this, but it will be found to be al- 
most the universal rule.” 


Progress Linked With Foreign 
Trade. 


International trade has risen to 
such proportions that a large meas- 
ure of the present prosperity of the 
United States depends upon it, Mr. 
Purdie said. The farmer is as vi- 
tally linked up with foreign trade 
as the banker, he emphasized, the 
laborer has as much concern in it 
as the manufacturer, he added, 
pointing out it is the business of the 
nation, and should be as keenly a 
matter of interest to the individual 
citizen as tariffs or taxes. 


Says Carded Fabric Tires Are Sup- 
lanting Combed Fabrics. 


Chicago—Declaring that the ten- 
dency in the tire industry is to get 
down to the cheaper tires, the Mid- 
West Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in its current bulletin to 
members, discusses the question, 
recently raised in the trade as 
fo whether carded fabrics will not 
some day entirely supersede combed 
fabrics. “The prediction is made.” 
the bulletin observes, “that within 
five years the use of combed fabrics 
in the making of automobile tires 
will be reduced to a point of com- 
parative insignificance.” 
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“There is considerable difference,” 
the bulletin points out, “between the 
carded yarn fabrics, in the way of 
price. Of course, the carded peeler 
has not the strength of the combed 
fabrics, but it answers the purposes 
required today. Prices are getting 
to be a prime consideration, and it 
will not be long before tire compa- 
nies will deviate from the present 
plan of guaranteeing long mileage.” 

Thomas Whitehead, president of 
the National Tire Dealers’ Associa- 
Lion, is quoted as predicting there 
will be no further decline in tire 
prices this winter. He has sent a 
circular letter to members of that 
organization “urging them to buy 
tires in large quantities, as by spring 
higher prices for tires will be real- 
ized. Mr. Whitehead states that with 
the price of raw material advancing 
it would be impossible for manufac- 
turers to produce tires at a much 
lower price than they are at the 
present time. Guarantees on price 
decline are given by manufacturers 
on invoices dating not later than 
May 15, 1922.” 


Industrial Conditions in North Caro- 
lina Are Better. 


Raleigh, N. C-—That there is a 
general improvement in the indus- 
trial and employment situation in 
North Carolina is the opinion of the 
“Industrial Employment Survey Bul- 
letin” published by the federal em- 
ployment service which has been 
making a study of conditions in all 
parts of the country. The “Bulle- 
tin” draws its conclusions from re- 
ports received from 186 cotton mills, 
i0 lumber plants, eighteen fertilizer 
manufacturing concerns and a num- 
ber of other industries. 

The publication runs about a 
month behind and it is reasonable to 
presume that conditions are some- 
what better now than they were 
when the copy was prepared. The 
following notes about the different 
towns show that there is a large 
housing shortage in nearly all of the 
larger towns with the exception of 
Winston-Salem. Charlotte reports a 
very marked increase in building 
activity during the past few months 
with better prospects for meeting 
the housing shortage. 


A number of the cities report that 
the letting of road contracts has 
practically absorbed all of the com- 
mon and unskilled labor in their 
sections, while building operations 
are giving employment to a large 
number of carpenters and other 
skilled wood workers. The addi- 
tional lettings of contracts since the 
reports were sent in will help con- 
ditions in other sections of the State. 

The report of the six free employ- 
ment bureaus for the week also 
shows some improvement over pre- 
vious weeks. The bureaus found 
jobs for 326 of the 365 who were 
refersed, which was about 95 per 
cent. Registrations of those seeking 
jobs during the’ week was 40 per 
cent more than this number, how- 
ever, Lhere being 543 applications or 
registrations with the different bu- 
reaus. The number of women seek- 
ing work this past week was larger 
than usual, 112 registering with the 
six bureaus. There were requests 


for help for only 301 people. 


Southern Gypsum Walls 


Attractive, Sound 
Vermin-Proof 


The best Interior Walls for Offices, Commu- 
nity Building or Cottages are secured by using 
Southern Gypsum Company Plasters. 


You can’t overestimate the importance of at- 
tractive, sound, Vermin Proof surfaces. Southern 
Gypsum walls have no cracks or crevices for in- 
sects or germs. 


Every one of the cotton mills listed below has 
used solid carloads of Southern Plasters. Many 
of them have bought in 500-ton lots. 

LIST OF TEXTILE MILL JOBS ON WHICH SOUTH- 


ERN GYPSUM COMPANY PLASTER HAS 
BEEN USED. 


Buck Creek Cotton Milis................. Siluria, Alabama 
Gainesville Cotton Milis.............. Gainesville, Georgia 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.......... New Holland, Georgia 
Thomaston Cotton Milis.............. Thomaston, Georgia 
Albemarte, N. C. 
Crescent Spinning Mills Belmont, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Savona Manufacturing Co................ Charlotte, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co................. Concord, N. C. 
Forest City, N..C. 
Proximity Cotton Milie................. Greensboro, N. C. 
White Oak Cotton Mills................ Greensboro, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co............... Kannapolis, N. C. 
Kannapolis Cotton Mills...... ........ Kannapolis, N. C. 
Lexington, N. C. 
Monroe, N. C. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Rosemary Manufacturing Co............. Rosemary, N. C. 
Roxboro Cotton Milis..................645. Roxboro, N. C. 
Entwistie Manufacturing Co........... Rockingham, N. C. 
Pee Dee Cotton Mills.................. Rockingham, N. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
mrwin Cotton West Durham, N. C. 
Hanes Knitting Mills.......... .....Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Clifton Manufacturing Co................. Converse, Ss. C. 
American Spinning Greenville, S. C. 
Victor-Monaghan Milis Greenvilie, S. C. 
Woodside Cotton Greenville, S. C. 
Republic Cotton Milis.................4.. Great Falis, S. C. 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.................. Pacolet, S. C. 
Pelzer Manufacturing Pelzer, Ss. C. 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co.............. Piedmont, S. C. 
Biuve Buckle Cotton Rock S. C. 
Wymojo Cotton Rock Hill, S. C. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co........ Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Gien-Lowry Manufacturing Co........... Whitmire, S. C. 
Woodruff Cotton Millis..............-.s6.. Woodruff, S. C. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills.............. Fieldale, Va. 


Agents in every city in the South, Send for 
literature and prices to | 


Southern Co. 


INCORPORATED 


North Holston, Va. 


| | 
| | 
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“SQUEEZING” 


The AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE has exper- 
ienced cotton brokerage houses, some of whom are 


stronger financially than many brokerage houses on 
the older exchanges? 


| 


2. The contract on the AMERICAN ealls for TEN 


bales? (Minimum contract on other exchanges 100 
bales.) 


3. Youcan “average down” on purchases and “average 
up” on sales in a way that has never heretofore been 
possible? Conservative averaging operations can 
be carried out by the small mill in the same manner 
that the large mill has done heretofore on the old 
exchanges. 


4. A “squeeze of shorts” is impossible on the AMERI- 
CAN because of our SOUTHERN DELIVERY 
points? 


5. The “AMERICAN” contract is much superior in 
many ways to the contracts of the old exchanges 
and that it is under the same strict supervision of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as the old ex- 
changes? 


Let us tell you more about the “AMERICAN.” Write every one of the following bro- 
kers, each of whom is anxious to serve you, and send your business to the one you 


like best. 
Oliver & Houghton Ormsbee & Landecker Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 81 Broad Street 81 Broad Street 116 Broad Street 
New York | New York New York New York 
Rose & Son A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
24 Stone Street 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S$. William St. 
New York New York | New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton © Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Loom Fixer to Overseer 


Double Cloth. 

We have already considered back- 
ed cloths in which the texture is 
woven with one system of warp and 
two systems of filling or with one 
system of filling and two systems of 


warp. In this article we will con- 
sider that class of woven textures 
which come under the heading of 


two-ply or double cloths in which 
two distinct cloths are produced and 
finished in that form, or stitched at 
intervals to. make a compact body. 
A double weave is essentially a cloth 
on which a backing is woven con- 
taining its own system of warp and 
filling threads. A weave of this kind 
is a two-fold affair, for each weave 
of the double fold controls the ele- 
vation and depression of a separate 
series of warp and filling threads. 
The result is that it is possible to 
weave either the same design in 
both surfaces or a different design 
in each surface. An advantage in 
the double weave is that a more uni- 
form back can be made and a larger 
range of patterns woven than when 
the goods are simply backed with a 
certain warp or filling. There are 
three classes of the double weaves, 
the first of which includes those 
double weaves in which  three- 
fourths of the warp and filling yarns 
on the face and one-fourth on the 
back. The third class is calculated 
on the same principle, only if in- 
cludes those double weaves in which 
two-thirds of the warp and filling 
compose the face and one-third the 
back of the goods. The third class 
of double textures includes those 
weaves in which the division 
equal so that one-half of the warp 
and filling yarns compose the face 
and the other half the back. 


Construction of Double Cloth. 

The process of constructing dou- 
ble cloth weaves is shown in the ac- 
companying plan. First, the weaves 
for the upper cloth and the lower 
cloth are selected and in this case 
an ordinary twill is used for the 
face as indicated at A in the dia- 
gram. A good way to start the dou- 
ble weave is to transfer the twill 
design from the original draft paper 
A to a new draft paper D. The lat- 
ter must be large enough to accom- 
modate the inerease in number of 
harnesses which will be needed to 
form the new design and in this 
case the number will be eight. The 
first warp thread at the left is now 
brought down to its new position in 
the new design which is the second 
place from the left as shown in 
draft D, for the first place is saved 
for the corresponding thread of the 
back. The next thread of the face 
weave is brought down into the sec- 
ond position in the new draft which 
will be in the fourth line of squares 
as shown. The principle is simply 


is 


followed out with the next two 
threads and we get the result as 
shown. The same draft paper may 


now be used to receive the backing 
threads from the draft B. The posi- 
tion of the new draft paper is now 
at E. The backing threads may be 
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FACE 


BACK 
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STITCHES. 


A. 


FACE 


ACE AND BAC 
G 
COMPLE TE 


= 


represented by the round black dots 
so as to distinguish them from the 
square face threads. The operation 
of adding the backing threads to the 
new design can be followed by ob- 


serving arrangement of the transfer 
which consists simply in moving 
them down into alternate spaces 


with the backing threads. We now 
have the warp and filling threads of 
the face and back placed in the new 
design on the separate warp and 
filling picks, yet the design is not 
complete. 

The backing threads must be 
down on the face picks and the face 


Code—Shepperson's 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


3536 
Tel. BROAD | 3748 
3537 


4) 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


threads up on the back picks. This 
is done by filling in the alternate 
squares of the new design with the 
crosses as in section draft F which 
will result in the elevation of the 
face warp threads for the admission 
of the filling of the backing. 

Putting in the Stitching Threads. 

To weave the fabric with the pat- 
tern created as in draft F would re- 
sult in two separate cloths. one 
above the other. Unless bagging.js 
to be made, the two thicknesses of 
fabric must be joined at regular in- 
tervals by the application § of 
stitches. Usually the object is to so 
lie or stitch the two thicknesses to- 
gether in such way that the cloth 
may be put on the market as a sin- 
gle fabric which has been woven 
double for the purpose of giving 
weight and thickness or to offer an 
opportunity for the display for va- 
ried designs on both sides of the 
goods. Two general systems of tie- 
ing two separate cloths together are 
employed. One is to elevate a back- 
ing filling thread over a face warp 
thread and the other is to elevate a 
backing warp thread over a face fill- 
ing thread. Generally the warp 
thread is brought up over the filling 
thread for the reason that ordinarily 
the warp.system, of yarns is harder 
twisted, smaller in size, and fre- 
quently spun from better stock than 
the filling. However, the plan of 
utilizing the filling for this purpose 
is often used. In the specimen un- 
der consideration we have adjusted 
the stitching threads as shown in 
the completed draft G. Here the tie 
threads are indicated by a black dot 
m the center of a circle. The tie 
thread is put in between two ele- 
vated threads each time as the ten- 
dency is for the tie to be hidden by 
such an arrangement. The tie is not 
made very close in most weaves, the 
intervals being about as shown in 
the draft. 

A sectional drawing of the double 
cloth is given next in which H des- 
ignates the upper thickness and. I 
the lower. The.tie thread not 
shown. The general plan of. the 
double weave also shown in a 
plain weave form. It can be seen 
on examination that the two systems 
of weaves, one above the other, are 
practicaly the same as if woven on 
separate looms. The depression of 
one of the warp threads, on the 
principle explamed in connection 
with the tieing of two cloths, will 
result in binding the two textures so 
that a double cloth will result and 
yet be united into compact form. 
Stripe and general figured effects 
produced with the double weave will 
be referred to next. 


lS 


1S 


German Mills Turn to Making Man- 
chester Cord. 


Berlin — German manufacturers 
have successfully taken up the man- 
ufacture of Manchester cord, and 
other similar material, according to 
the National Association of the Ger- 
man Textile Industry. 
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Remedies for Dyehouse 


cA Series of «Articles By’ W. C. DODSON, B. E. se 


CHAPTER XXIII 
LABORATORY WORK IN THE DYEHOUSE 

Every color using mill should maintain a lab- 
oratory for testing dyestuff, and for matching 
shades. When possible it would be well to have a 
trained man to do the testing, but this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Neither is it necessary to make 
any considerable outlay of money in order to have 
a laboratory to do rough testing and matching. 
The essential requirements are listed below: 

(1) 1 pair of grain or gram scales and set of 
weights. 

(2) 1 spirit lamp, oil stove, or gas plate for 
heat. 

(3) 6 porcelain or enameled vessels of 4% pint 
to 1 pint capacity. 

(4) 6 glass or wooden rods for stirring. 

(5) 6 glass bottles for holding solutions. 

(6) Filter paper. 

(7) 6 test tubes. 

(8) 2 graduated glass cylinders. 

(9) Room for keeping the above and for doing 
the work. 

Since most mills have a set of grain scales and 
weights the expense of the above articles would be 
less than $25.00, and with this equipment very 
good work can be turned out. Frequently mills 
have on hand odd lots of colors, the value of which, 
if they could be used, would more than pay for 
the laboratory that made their use possible. 

For the benefit of those who may desire to be- 
gin testing their colors and doing some of their 
own shade matching, I will give some general in- 
structions, tables of weights, measures, etc. The 
following work will be done on the weight basis 
of grams. There is a table illustrating the equiv- 
alent of grams in grains. 

Laboratory dyeing is even more simple than the 
practical work of the dyehouse, so do not let the 
word laboratory frighten you away from it. 

We will begin: 

1. For general purposes—1l cubic centimeter 
(hereafter called 1 c.c.) of water or dye liquor, 
weighs 1 gram. 


2. We will always dye 10 grams of material 
(either hosiery, raw stock, warp or cloth). 

3. We must dye this 10 grams in approximately 
20 times its own Weight of water. Therefore we 
use 200 c.c. to 250 c.c. of water in the dye pot. 
Now: Example No. 1. The mill has on hand a 
barrel partly full of direct red but we do not know 
its concentration. We need red in the dyehouse so 
we test a sample as follows: 

Example. 1% Dyeing. 

1. Weigh out 10 grams of material to be dyed. 
One per cent of 10 grams = 1/10 of 1 gram; so 

2. Weigh out 1/10 of 1 gram of dye. 

Put this dye in the dye pot and pour in the 200 
c.c. of water. Boil this until dye is dissolved. 
Now wet out the material in a warm solution of 
water and soluble oil. When it is thoroughly wet 
out, squeeze it in the hand and place it in the dye 
pot. Stir it gently with the glass rod and boil 
gently for 15 minutes. 

3. Weigh out 20% of salt. 7 

20% of salt = (20% of 10 grams or) 2 grams. 

Add this 2 grams of salt to the dye bath, stir- 
ring gently until it is dissolved. 

Continue boiling and occasionally stirring, for 
45 minutes more. Now the dyeing has been car- 
ried on for 1 hour so take out the dyed material 


and wash. | 

It will be dyed a 1% shade and the strength of 
the dye can thus be determined. 

In the above example of testing a direct color 
we made a 1% dyeing. The same principle is 
employed in a direct dyeing of any desired per- 
centage. 

Example No. 2. The mill is thinking of buying 
some direct pink dye and a small sample of same 
has been received for a test. The dyestuff people 
claim that 4 ounces on 100 pounds of goods will 
produce the shade desired by the mill, but we 
desire to test it ourselves. 

1. Weigh out 1 gram of dyestuff and dissolve 
it thoroughly in 1000 c.c. of water. Since 1 gram 
of dye on 10 grams of goods — 10% we therefore 
have a 10% shade dissolved in 1000 c.c. 

Now a 1% shade would be 100 c.c. 

A 4 oz. shade would be 4 of a 1% shade or 25 
C.C.; 80 

2. Measure out 25 c.c. of the solution and put 
in dye pot. 

8. Put in 175 ¢.c. of water to make bath up to 
200 c.c. 

4. Weigh out 10 grams of material to be dyed 
and wet it out. 

5. Heat dye bath to a good warm temperature 
and add the goods. 

6. Gradually raise bath to a boil, stirring goods 
occasionally. 

7. When bath has boiled 15 minutes add 10% 
of salt and run for 30 minutes more. (10% of 
salt — 1 gram of salt.) 

8. Wash and dry. 

This process is used for all light shades, such as 
pink, sky blue, palm beach, grey and balbriggan. 

Example No. 3. The mill is thinking of buy- 
ing a new sulphur black, but first wishes to test 
the sample submitted by the dyestuff company. 
The standard shade of the mill has been an 8% 
standing bath shade so we make a first bath dye 
ing that will about equal an 8% standing bath 
dyeing. This will be a 12% first bath dyeing. 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom: Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


PATENTS 


Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


SANDOZ 


Sandoz Chemical Works 


(Incorporated) 


240 Water St., NEW YORK 


Diazo Fast Black V 


Superior to any developed black | 
offered during past ten years 


Product Samples and Prices 
on Request 


JOHN HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Ast. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Solu- 
ble, Cleaning, Polishing, 
Cleansor, Deodorizing, 
Scouring and Scrubbing 
Powder. “Six in One” 


ey 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 
ASHEVILLE 


Your Mill Supply House will 
furnish you Mi-Cleanser, or or- 
der direct from the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Japanese Mill Man Visits South. 


December 


Dr. T. Mochida, the foremost fig- 
ire in the textile world of Japan 
and one of the industrial magnates 
‘f that country, is an interesting 
visitor to Charlotte, with his secre- 
tary, Juiji G. Kaisai, and Shuji Tom- 
imori; New York representative of 
Morimura, Aral & Company, agents 
in this country of one of the big ma- 
chinery houses of Japan. 

Dr. Mochida arrived Friday and 
spent Friday night, Saturday and 
Saturday night. Sunday he went to 
visit some of the hydro-electric 
plants on the Catawba River. He 
was taken on a tour of some of the 
plants Saturday and to a number of 
cotton mills of this vicinity by a 
group of Charlotte men. 

The distinguished visitor is one of 
the members of the Industrial Mis- 
sion of Japan now visiting the Unit- 
ed States, studying textile and other 
industrial matters, labor conditions, 
and commercial life and cultivating 
the entente cordiale between Japan 


and the United States. There are 
twenty-three members of the mis- 
sion. They divided into the three 
parties on arrival in the United 
States. Later they will visit Eng- 
land, France, Germany and, per- 
haps, other countries on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Mr. Mochida and his immediate 
party landed with the § industrial 
mission in Jacoma, Washington, 
October 29, and visited Portland, St. 
Paul, Chicago, St. . Louis; Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and other Southern cities. 


They also visited Washington where 
they were given a warm welcome by 
President Harding. Dr. Mochida's 
tour is nearly ended at Charlotte. He 
will go back to Washington for a 
few days and then to Boston and 
points in New England, after which 
they will sail shortly for the tour of 


England. 
Dr. Mochida is head of the biggest 


system of cotton spinning mills and 
silk spinning mills in Japan. There 
are nine mills in this system, of 
which five are located at: Ovama, 
about fifty miles south of Tokio. It 
is because of the rapidly expanding 
textile industry of Japan that Dr. 
Mochida felt a special interest in the 
South. Formerly, nearly all the tex- 
tile machinery used in Japan was 
imported from England. Now an 
ever-increasing amount of textile 
machinery is being imported from 
America. The experiment of oper- 
ating textile mills by water devel- 
oped by hydro-electric plants has 
appealed strongly to Dr. Mochida 
and his associates and Dr. Mochida 
came to this section to make a study 
of the system which centers around 
Charlotte. Already a 20,000 k. w. 
plant of the kind helps furnish pow- 
er to the mills at Oyama. 

Dr. Mochida is the foremost au- 
thority in Japan on the spun silk 
industry and one of the foremost on 
every phase of the textile industry. 
The company headed by Dr. Moch- 
ida has 440,000 cotton spindles and 
80,060 spun silk spindles. 

For some years past Japan has 
imported around 750,000 bales of cot- 
fon from the United States, Dr. 
Mochida said, but will beyond doubt 
increase it to 1,000,000 bales soon. 
The textile industry is undergoing 


SOUTHERN 


rapid expansion there, he _ says. 
About one-tenth of the total amount 
of American cotton used in Japan is 


consumed by the system of mills 
headed by Dr. Mochida. There are 


:,000,000 cotton spindles, 
Japan, 
dies. 


all told, in 
and 160,000 spun silk spin- 


May Make Tire to Run 50,000 Miles. 


Martin L. Dri iver writes to the In- 
= Rubber World: 


‘Careful study of the fibrous ma- 


terials available for the manufac- 
lure of automobile tires and other 
rubber goods has convinced me that 


we are on the eve of an important 
development in the making of cord, 
and perhaps fabric tire casings, re- 
sulting in cord tires that will give 
50,000 miles’ service when retreaded 
a couple of times. The rubber per- 
haps will not be different from that 
used in high grade tires today, but 
the fiber will be, not only different, 
but decidedly better than cotton. 
The fiber will be ramie, which has 
eight times the tensile strength of 
cotton, is of enormously greater 
length of staple, and is free from 
liability to damage by mildew. 

“The possibility of securing an 
abundant supply of ramie fiber is 
hased on’ two recent inventions. 
First, that of William A. Shely, of 
Chicago, who has produced a hemp 
breaker which will not only sepa- 
rate fiber from green or dried hemp 
but will as readily decerticate flax 
or ramie stalks. & . process 
due to David FE. we sape, of Los 
Angeles, whereby the fiber separat- 
ed from the stalks is retted in a 
solution, the formula of which has 
been patented. The chemical solu- 
tion decorticates the fiber in a few 
minutes, whereas, the former. meth- 
od of natural retting required sev- 
eral months. 

“Made available by 
methods of production 
become useful in many 
ber goods besides tires, 
add to their durability.” 

To which the editor replies: 

“The use of ramie must necessar- 
ily be limited by the low flexibility 
of the fiber. It cannot rival cotton 
in softness; and, owing to the 
smooth regular surface of the fila- 
ments, as shown under the micro- 
scope, ramie cannot, like cotton, be 
spun into fine counts, as the fila- 
ments lack cohesion and will not 
cling well to one another. 

“The strength of yarn does not 
depend chiefly on the length and 
toughness of a fiber in itself, since 
the strain usually falls on a stretch 
of yarn much longer than even the 
longest of fibers. Yarn weakness is 
due rather to a slipping of the fila- 
ments upon one another than to 
mere lack of fiber strength. A spin- 
ner easily overcomes this slipping 
tendeney in twisting filaments to- 
gether in working with cotton or 
other fibers of high torsion index, 
but in working with ramie he is 
plainly handicapped in trying to 
overcome its inherent fault. Until 
some means is devised to correct 
this trouble and offset this natura! 
shortcoming, it appears vain to hope 
for the practical use of ramie in 
either tire fabric or cord construc- 
tion.” 


these rapid 
ramie. will 
other rub- 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” no 


Stocks in 
Boston and PLIABLE 

We YET 

the South Ih TENACIOUS 


| Guaranteed “A” Quality—the Only Quality we Make | 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY | 


yy LEIGH & BUTLER, if 
Managing Agents 


Diamond Fibre for Textile Makers 


This remarkable non-metallic materia] is 
particularly adapted to the textile industry 
and is now being used extensivety for mak- 
ing many parts of textile equipment. 

It is tough, uniform and practically inde- 
structible—almost as hard as iron yet light- 
er than aluminum. It is non-rusting and 
will not burr, chip or splinter. 

It machines readiiy wich a smooth, glossy 
surface and actually improves with aze. 

Besides the various specialties used di- 
rectly in connection with textile machinery, 
we also make a full line of Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles for mill, factory and storeroom 
use. 

Write today for our booklet, “Diamond 
Fibre and Its Uses.” Let us tell you more 
about this truly remarkable material. 


DEPT. 10 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


BRIDGEPORT (near Philadelphia) PENN. 
Branch Factory and Warehouse, Chicago. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIBPsS 
In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Company, 
of Canada, Litd., Toronto 
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of the DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of strong con- 
struction, easily applied to, or removed from: shafts. 
The ideal coupling for cotton mills. | 
We are Manufacturing Engineers, specializing on 
Rower Transmission Machinery. We will be 
glad to co-operate with your eugineers in solving your a 


ransmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Company ~ 


Chambersburg, Penna. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, Greenvitte, S C. 


| 
6%) POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD DYES of 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


FAST LIGHT YELLOW— 
Exceptionally Fast to Light 


KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H K— 
Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
for vigoureux printing 
KANAWHA CHROME FAST BLACK D— 
A Jet Black fast to iron 


KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 B— 
. Soluble and very suitable 
for vigoreux printing 


Also Colors for Cotton, Silk, Wool, Leather, Paper, etc. 


Laboratory Service 


A. Klipstein & Company 


644-652 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 

Philadelphia Chicago 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston 
Providence, R. I. 
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Causes of Mill Accidents 


E. F. King, an industrial engineer, 
told the National Safety Council at 
its Boston meeting of his experience 
in connection with the industrial 
safety organization of textile mills 
and particularly the Arlington plant 
in Lawrence. 

Twenty-two per cent of the acci- 
dents he found to be due to moving 
machinery, and of the remainder 11 
per cent to falls on slippery floors, 
falls on stairs or over material. The 
other chief causes, he said, are: 
handling material, falling material, 
striking objects, strains and infec- 
tions. 

Cleaning machinery in motion, En- 
gineer King said, is responsible for 
most of the serious accidents. 
“There seems to be a certain attrac- 
tion about a piece of waste or other 
material,” he said, “when it lapped 
around a shaft, that tempts one to 
pull it off while the machine is in 
motion. If one has been trained in 
safety so that it instinctively be- 
comes a part of one’s conduct per- 
formed unconsciously, the machine 
will first be stopped before it is 
cleaned or the lap removed. 

“Except in the card room, all ma- 
chines in a textile mill can be stop- 
ped for cleaning purposes. If the 
ecards were stopped before cleaning, 
it has been estimated that produc- 
tion would drop 12 per cent. 

“The machines most frequently 
cleaned while in motion are gill 
boxes, which are not fully guarded 
by themanufacturers, in that the 
gears are covered on the outside, 
but not on the inside. I believe the 
textile section can do good work in 
obtaining the co-operation of the 
textile machinery manufacturers. 

“Combing hair near moving ma- 
chinery is another unsafe practice, 
which, however, does not occur as 
frequently at present, as in former 
years. The girls have gradually be- 
come convinced of the great danger 
of this practice. 

“About ten per cent of all lost 
time cases are caused by infections, 
a large number of which occur in 
the spinning department. These in- 
fections usually develop from small 
cuts or scratches or slivers. These 
injuries are so small the average 
employe does not believe medical 
attention is necessary and continues 
work without treatment until the 
wound becomes septic. Some mills 
find it desirable to have a first aid 
worker in each department, under 
the supervision of the nurse, to take 
eare of these samll injuries, elimi- 
nating a trip to the first aid room. 
This saves considerable time for the 
employe, which is most important if 
working on a piece-rate. 

“One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in a textile mill is to prevent 
employes from falling. To prevent 
slipping on wet floors, three precau- 
Lions can be taken. 1. The scrub- 
bers should be instructed not to use 
too much soap, and to wash the 
aisles, where possible, in such a 
manner that one-half of the aisle 
being washed is dry and open for 
traffic. 2. A powder should be used 
that will leave the surface of the 
floor without the _ slippery film 
usually present when ordinary soap 
is used. 3. Scrubbing the main 


aisles should be carried on by a 
separate crew at night, where prac- 
ticable. In this way the main aisles 
will always be dry. 

“In mills. thrée and four stories 
high, falls on the stairs occur fre- 
quently when the girls are leaving 
their work, as a result of pushing 


and crowding. Fire drills were 
finally installed and now the fire 
drill formations are used every 


noon and night, the employes leav- 
ing in order by twos, with stair- 
guards stationed on each stairway 
and at each door. As a result, acci- 
dents from falls on stairs have dis- 
appeared and the employes leave in 
about half the time formerly re- 
quired, 

“Accidents due to unsafe practices 
on the part of the employes cannot 
be prevented by installing safety de- 
vices. The problem must be attack- 
ed by educating the entire working 
foree, to teach the employes how to 
work safely. The safety engineer 
can never put his message across by 
working alone. The safety organi- 
zation should have representatives 
from each department serving on 
the workers’ committees. The over- 
seers should have their safety com- 
mittee and the agent and superin- 
tendents should make up the gen- 
eral committee. Assuming the co- 
operation of every overseer, the 
most important part of organization 
is the workers’ committees, upon 
whom the safety engineer must de- 
pend to get the atmosphere of safety 
into the plant. 

“Bulletins should be posted of ac- 
cidents when they occur, in the de- 
partment in which they occur, and 
photographs could be used to show 
how the accident could have been 
prevented. Quarterly reports should 
be made on the bulletin board, com- 
paring the period with a similar pe- 
riod previously. 

“One of the most important traits 
in human nature that can be capi- 
talized to advantage in safety work 
is the desire of the individual to 
excel. Different sections or depart- 
ments should be matched against 
each other im accident prevention. 
A monthly bulletin showing the re- 
sult of the competition will keep 
alive. the interest of the employes. 

“Every time lost accident due to 
mechanical causes should be inves- 
ligated and if possible guards in- 
stalled. There are certain depart- 
ments, of course, such as the card- 
ing, slasher, decatizing and dry-can 
rooms in worsted mills, where it is 
not practicable, but even in these 
departments a little study will show 
that accidents can be materially re- 
duced. The installation of guards 
is a paying investment, if they are 
built right and do not interfere with 
the work. They not only reduce ac- 
cidents, but they raise the morale of 
the whole working force.” 


Italy Reports Greater Demand for 
Cotton Goods. 


Paris—In the second week of No- 
vember, the demand for cotton 
goods in Italy increased consider- 
ably, with the result that prices 
were shoved up 20 per cent, accord. 
ing to Les Echos. 
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To Stabilize the Market for Agricultural Products 
| by Local Warehouses and Refrigeration Plants 


GRICULTURAL products which must be shipped 
. A when harvested or immediately upon maturity 

because of lack of local warehouses, refrigeration 
| or cold storage plants, are at the mercy of artificially 
| controlled market prices. 


Cotton, fruit or grain cannot be stored in the open 
exposed to the weather without deteriorating in value. 


Wherever ample storage facilities exist, buyers and 
manufacturers alike profit through the combination of 
steadier prices, reduced loss and superior quality. 


This organization of Engineers offers the services of 
a group of men experienced in the design and construc- 
tion of storage buildings of every type. 


Arrange for a conference with one of our Engineers 
or write us about your problem. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Greenville 801 Insurance Building 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 
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i | Frost Proot Closets 
s Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Aa water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
" extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
4 summer. 
Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 
Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 
d SOLD BY JOBBERS 
4 EVERYWHERE 
Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 
These boxes are built of timber taken from 
= our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
| sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
| carry heavy loads. 
| We Solicit a Trial Order 
| 
: | White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 
We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 


Will Carded Yarns Displace Combed 
Yarns in Tire Manufacture? 

There has lately been considerable 
discussion in the tire manufacturing 
trade relative to the growing tend- 
ency to use carded varns instead of 
combed’ yarns for making automo- 
bile tires. The following article from 
the Daily News Record, of New 
York, will doubtless be read by 
many mill men who are now pro- 
ducing combed yarns for the tire 
trade. 

The subject of the trend among 
tire manufacturers, to a much great- 
er use of carded fabrics, gradually 
replacing the combed, has been of 
keen interest, and is bringing forth 
discussion from all sides. At first, 
there were some opinions that the 
greater use of carded fabrics might 
have something to do with the fact 
that tire manufacturers are declin- 
ing to guarantee mileage on their 
products. One of the largest tire 
manufacturers, however, makes the 
statement: 


“T may say that there is no rela- 
tion whatsoever between the cotton 
problem and tire manufacturers giv- 
ing mileage guarantees. Our own 
has not given mileage 
guarantees for some time, and the 
rest of the industry is simply swing- 
ing into line in eliminating this 
abuse.” 

Meeting Gyp Tire Competition. 

An interesting theory is offered by 
one of the large sellers of fabrics 
that the prospects of increased use 
of carded fabrics is based on a de- 
termination of the big tire concerns 
to bring out a cheap product that 
will compete with the low-priced ar- 
ticles of the “gvp” tire builder. The 
letter follows: 

“We look upon this as a subject 
which would probably be discussed 
with more intelligence by the tire 
manufacturers, rather than by fab- 
ric manufacturers, who supply 
whatever the tire maker needs. For 
this reason, our opinion is based on 
our general and sketchy informa- 
tion; as such you are very welcome 
to it.’ 

“During the year 1921 the ‘gyp’ 
tire builder has generally been in a 
much stronger position than a larg- 
er manufacturer as regards the cost 
of the two raw materials, rubber 
and fabric. In spite of the professed 
opinion of the larger tire manufac- 
turers, the sum total of ‘gyp’ tires 
that has been marketed during the 
vear, has been very large indeed. 
The manufacturer with a good tire 
and an established trade market has 
finally come to the conclusion that 
Uncle Joe Cannon reached some 
years ago, when he said that ‘you 
cannot fight a skunk with perfum- 
ery.” 

“Tt is our belief that several of the 
reputable tire companies in addition 
to the one who has already done so, 
are planning to bring out a low 
price tire, either under their own 
trade-mark or possibly a new trade- 
mark and with something cheap and 
yet better than the so-called ‘gyp’ 
tire, they will undertake to recover 
what ground they have lost during 
the period in which they have been 
getting rid of their high priced ma- 
terials. 

“Practically all the fabric to cover 
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the above requirements will be 
carded peeler of a low grade. 

“The inquiries for fabric which 
are now being made to meet this de- 
mand, undoubtedly have become ex- 
aggerated beyond their real size, as 
is always the case with big manu- 
facturers coming into the market 
for any commodity. 

“The recent cut in price in tires 
has brought prices down to the 
point where even the most efficient- 
ly managed tire companies see but a 
small profit. Naturally they are 
searching about for possible econo- 
mies and reductions in costs. Many 
of them have come to the conclu- 
sion that a considerable saving can 
be made by reducing the cost of 
both cord and square woven fabric 
by taking advantage of the differen- 
tial between the combed and carded 
goods. 

Sees Combed Fabrics for Trucks 
Only. 

“We believe that the larger truck 
sizes of cord tires, for instance, will 
be made from combed sak or comb- 
ed Egyptian cotton and that from 
that point down, carded Egyptian 
cord will be substituted for the me- 
dium sizes and carded peeler cord 
Wit he substituted for the smaller 
STZPS. 

“The tires produced by reputable 
manufacturers undoubtedly run way 
beyond the guaranteed mileage, so 
that it would seem to be perfectly 
safe for the manufacturers to take 
advantage of these differentials in 
the cost of cotton goods with no fear 
of selling the consumer anything 
that might be classed as an inferior 
article.” 

“It is our belief,” writes the treas- 
urer of an Eastern tire fabric mill, 
“that the apparently now-adopted 
policy .on the part of the majority 
of tire manufacturers to discontinue 
Lhe giving of a mileage guarantee on 
their product is brought about more 
because this guarantee has been 
generally abused by the public than 
by any condition now existing in the 
trade to make cheaper tires. 

‘It is certain that tires now being 
manufactured will give a much 
greater mileage whether guaranteed 
or otherwise thanires manufactur- 
ed a few years ag& In other words, 
we feel that the tire manufacturer is 
now able to take the position that, 
barring defective workmanship, his 
product will give all the service that 
the reasonable user can expect, 
while any product he might make. 
subjected to abusive treatment. 
would not outlive the specific mile- 
age guarantee they have been giving 
in the past. 

“It is somewhat difficult to ex- 
press an opinion, based on definite 
results, with regard to the compara- 
tive merits of using combed or card- 
ed yarns made of the same grade of 
cotton, as tests‘are being continually 
made both by the fabric and tire 
manufacturers to determine the bet- 
ler practice. 

Tensility No Longer Great Factor. 

“It is the writer’s opinion that the 
use of combed yarn in tire fabrics 
and cords was originally started ow- 
ing to the fact that manufacturers 
thought the strength of the cotton 
used was of utmost importance. 
With this in mind, the best cottons, 
that is the Sea Island and Sakellar- 
idis, were used and they were comb- 
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ed in order to get the maximum 
strength possible from each of them. 
At that time there was undoubtedly 


sufficient evidence to warrant this 
practice but since then the great 
forward strides which have been 


made in the manufacture of tires 
has naturally changed the situation. 

“With the improved methods of 
making tires, it is the writer's opin- 
ion, that the function of the fabric 
as related to tensile strength is of 
minor importance as compared to 
some years ago. This is illustrated 
by the almost complete abandon- 
ment of Sea Island cotton for this 
work and the great decrease in the 


use of Sakellaridis, with a corre- 
sponding increased use of Upper 


Egyptians and American peeler cot- 
tons, tires made with the latter now 
giving far greater service than the 
old tires made with much better 
cottons. 

“Tt is true that the combed cotton 
of any grade will give much strong- 
er and cleaner varn than the carded 
cotton of the same grade; on the 
other hand, it is, in the writer's 
opinion, questionable whether the 
improved varns are worth the in- 
creased cost of combing when meas- 
ured by the proportionate functren 
of the strength of fabric in a tire; 
and the general trend would seem, 
at the present time, to be away from 
the use of eombed fabrics for tires, 
the relation between carded and 
combed yarns today being similar to 
that between high and low grade 
cottons a few years ago.” — 


Steady Business for Mills. 


textile 
Daily 


Commenting 
conditions, the 
News says: 


on present 


Greenville 


“Steady business and good” is the 
way activities of cotton mills in 
Greenville and this immediate sec- 
tion was characterized yesterday by 
a textile man well in touch with the 


local situation and in touch with 
conditions in North Carolina and 


Georgia because has just returned 
from an extensive business trip 
through that territory. 

The cloth mills of this vicinity, 
with very few exceptions, are run- 
nine day and night shifts, while all 
the yarn plants are running full day 
hours. This activity in the textile 
plants has started lines and in the 
offices and shops of mill :supply 
houses. The margin of profit being 
made by the mills, it is stated on 
good authority, is very small, but is 
sufficient to justify the assertion 
that business is good and that pros- 
pects for the immediate future are 
splendid. The large volume of busi- 
ness, handled carefully by good mill 
managers, is working to the advan- 
lage of the mills and is putting bet- 
ter times within the reach of all. 

Regarding the future of the mill 
business in Greenville and this sec- 
tion, one mill executive is quoted as 
advising the operatives in his plant 
lo “save every dollar you can” in 
view of the prospects for a short 
cotton crop which may foree many 
mills to curtail production for 
months in 1922. It is stated that this 
mill official had a heart-to-heart talk 
with his employes, explained why 
the plants are able to operate full 
lime now and outlined his reasons 
for the fear that inability to obtain 
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sufficient cotton may keep some 
mills from running full time during 
the coming year, and that he urged 
various precautions on the part of 
the operatives in preparing for any- 
thing that might come during the 
next 12 or 15 months. 


Textile Chemists Meet. 


Boston—The governing council of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has held its 
initial meeting since organization 
and discussed plans for commencing 
a systematic and thorough research 
schedule for the best methods of ap- 
plying dyes to textile fabrics. A 
committee of fifteen was appointed 
for the research duties. Its mem- 
bers will not only conduct much of 
the study but will meet from time 
lo time and com pare notes. Already 
the value to the textile industry of 
the new organization is beginning to 
be shown and technical men from 
all parts of the country have taken 
a great interest in the association. 
to time and compare notes. Already 
organization has been chartered but 
not yet organized. It is the Rhode 
Island section, the petition for which 
was signed by twenty-five members 
headed. by William H. Cady, chief 
chemist of the United States Fin- 
ishing Company of Providence, R. I. 
and a vice-president of the parent 
body. Under the constitution and 
by-laws a local section may be au- 
thorized by vote of the governing 
council when a petition is received 
from at least twenty-five members 
of the parent body, all residing with- 
in a reasonable radius and therefore 
limited geographically. 

The Rhode Island section will 
meet when called together for any 
purpose and the members read tech- 
nical papers, compare notes, etc., 
ete. No officers of the new section 
have been elected as yet. Other lo- 
eal sections are expected to be pe- 
tioned for in the near future, in- 
cluding one in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and possibly the South. 

All the officers of the parent as- 
sociation are enthusiastic regarding 
the body and Winthrop C. Durfee, a 
consulting and manufacturing chem- 
ist of Boston, who is treasurer of the 
association, predicts a bright future 
for the organization, and for the tex- 
tile and dyestuffs industries. Mr. 
Durfee said that the textile industry 
of the United States leads the world 
today, and that there is no good rea- 
son why the same should not be said 
of the dyestuffs industry in the not 
distant future. 

Many American dyes are superior 
in quality to foreign dyes of similar 
grade and are equal to practically all 
of the competitive products made 
abroad, he declared. Dyes made in 
this country are now capable of sat- 
isfying 96 per cent of the American 
demand for colors, he said. A few 
of the more complicated color com- 
binations or dyes are not yel being 
made in this country to any extent, 
but undoubtedly will be produced in 
volume later. 

According to Mr. Durfee a nation 
turning out a complicated but excel- 
lent dye or dyes is unable to com- 
pete with a country turning out the 
bulk of the dyes wanted as long as 
the quality of the bulk remains high. 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


Every man who has used NON-FLUID OIL has found that it | 
reduced friction by giving more positive lubrication than waste- 
ful liquid oil. 


And he has found that less frequent lubrication was neces- 
sary when NON-FLUID OTL was used because it stayed in 
bearings and lasted much longer than tiquid oi! that runs out 
almost as freely as applied. 


| Another trouble saved by NON-FLUID OIL is the matter of | 
| oil stains—NON-FLUID OIL stays in the bearings and off the | 


goods. 
Try it yourself—we'll furnish 
| the sample—whenever you Say. 


| New York & New Jersey 

Lubricant Co. 

) 401 Broadway NEW YORK 
Sou. Agent LEWIS W. THOMASON Charlotte,N.C. 


Ample Stocks at Our Branehes 


Charlotte, N. C. New Orleans, La. 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


JERSEY , 


— 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


Pre-eminent In The Textile Industry 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 TROY, New York 
New York Office, 111 Broadway 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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McMahon Again Heard From. 
Thos. Failure McMahon, the gen- 
fleman who caused the cotton mill 
operatives of Charlotte and Concord 
to lose three months of badly ‘need- 
ed wages, has .been recently heard 
from in the New York papers. 

The following is an extract from 
one of his statements: 

“Every textile worker who took 
nart in the strikes in North and 
South Carolina last summer has re- 
ceived at least a 10 per cent increase 
in wages since he returned to work, 
Thomas F. MeMahon. president of 
‘he Inited Textile Workers, declar- 
ed vesterdav. At the time of the 
strike settlements it was announced 
that the workers were returning un- 
der conditions prevailing before the 
walkouts. Not only the mills where 
sfrikes occurred, but many others, 
have given increases of 10 or 15 per 
eent. Mr. MeMahon said.” 

It is a pitiful and at the same time 
an amusing effort of Thomas Fail- 
ure MeMahon to make it appear that 
something was gained by the strike 
and vet even the former strikers 
know that his statement is false and 
that the McMahon strike was an ab- 
solute and unqualified failure. 


During the 
ment in business in the fall the mills 
began a policy of equalizing wages 
in their plants and there were some 
advances to those who had been re- 
duced out of proportion to others. 

The cotton mills do not object to 
higher wages and will welcome the 
time when business conditions jus- 
tify the payment of a higher scale, 
hut strikes have a tendency to make 


temporary improve- 


the mills hesitate about voluntary 
advances. 
During the strike at Charlotte, 


Goncord and Kannapolis, there was 


not a fraction of an advance in the 
wage scale, in fact,.some of them 
returned to work at lower wages 
than those in effect when the strike 
begun. 

The strike caused about 
workers to completely 


8,000 
lose three 
months wages and if there had been 
a 10 per cent advance, as McMahon 
states, it would take thirty months 
or two and a half years for the 10 


per cent inerease to make up for 
the wages lost. 
Thos. Failure MeMahon and his 


gang did not lose anything, in fact. 
they kepf all but $6,000 of the $250.- 
O00 they had gouged out of the cot- 
ton mill operatives in the form of 
initiation fees and dues. 

McMahon tries to play the role of 
a “slicker” with the brains of a 
“rube” and his mania for being in- 
lerviewed continually puts his or- 
ganization into difficult positions. 

Whenever Thomas Failure Me- 
Mahon says anything is so, you can 
always be sure that it is not. 


Supreme Court Defines Picketing. 


The United States Supreme Court 
in a decision rendered this week up- 
held the right of men to work with- 
out being interfered with by labor 
union mobs. 

“In going to and from work. men 


have a right to as free a passage 
without obstruction as the streets 
afford,” the supreme court held, 


“consistent with the rights of oth- 
ers to enjoy the same privilege.” 
While attempts to influence an- 
other’s action cannot be regarded as 
aggressions or a violation of the 
other's rights, the opinion continued, 
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“importunity and dogging become 
unjustifiable annoyance and obstruc- 
tion which is likely soon to savor of 
intimidation.” 

Picketing in connection with a la- 
bor strike is unjustifiable if carried 
to the point of “importunity and 
dogging,” the Supreme Court ruled. 

The opinion of the court, which 
was read bv Chief Justice Taft, was 
approved by all the associate jus- 
Lices except Mr. Clark, who'did not 
state the grounds of his dissent. 

The case arose out of a strike at 
the American Steel Foundries plant 
at Granite City, Ul. where 1,600 men 
were normally employed. 

After shutting down, it resumed 
operations as an open shop with 
about 350 men, about one-half of 
whom belonged to labor unions. The 
Tri-City Trade Council, upon the re- 
fusal of the manager of the plant 
to negotiate declared a strike and 
established pickets. There was con- 
siderable violence by the picketers 
until the courts intervened and re- 
stricted their activities. The coun- 
cil thereupon contested the author- 
ity of the courts to interfere with its 
picketing plan. 

This will have a far- 
reaching effect and will give back- 
bone to city and county officials in 
dealing with disorders such as oc- 
curred last summer at North Char- 
lotte and Concord, N. C. 


decision 


Why Business is Dull. 

When the financial statements of 
corporations were made up for Jan- 
uary -1, 1921, they contained items 
for raw material or finished prod- 
ucts on hand that the bankers later 
found did not represent true values, 
as there was a considerable shrink- 
age in cost value when such goods 


were sold. It was also discovered 
by many bankers that the financial 
statements of January 1, 1921, did 


not, in many cases, show contingent 
liabilities that were represented by 
raw material purchased at prices 
above the market or high cost goods 
sold but later cancelled. 


The bankers naturally registered 
strenuous kicks and the word has 
gone out through the entire country 
that the financial statements of Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, will be examined very 
closely for possible shrinkage in the 
value of raw materials or finished 
products on hand and that all cgn- 
tingent liabilities must be shown. 

Knowing that credit allowed will 
depend to a large extent upon the 
January 1, 1922. statement men in 
every line of manufacturing are 
seeking to reach January ist with a 
small inventory and are careful 
about making purchase contracts 
because each contract may be inter- 
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preted by their bankers as a-contin= - 
gent liability. 

There is therefore a tendency to 
hold back purchases until after Jan- 
vary and consequently a general 
slowing down of business that is not 
understood and is causing a feeling 
of pessimism. 

General business conditions are 
steadily improving and when the 
January ist financial statements are 
fixed, we expect steady buying to be 
resumed. 


More Idleness Reported But Textiles 
Hold Steady. 

Washington—Further increase in 
unemployment, largely owing to sea- 
sonal and climatic conditions, is 
shown by the November industrial 
survey of the Department of Labor. 

According to the department's an- 
nouncement, “reports from 231 of 
the principal industrial centers 
clearly indicate that owing to sea- 
sonal and climatic conditions, unem- 
ployment is increasing and there is 
no prospect of material change dur- 
ing’ the next three months. The 
most optimistic tone is that indus- 
try will hold the gain made in the 
past three months, but very little, if 
anv, of the present unemployment 
will be absorbed before spring.” 

The report further says: 

“The line of prosperity which 
started on an upward swing in Au- 
gust and September showed a ten- 
dency to recede during November. 

Textiles and their products were 
among the industrial classifications 
in the survey showing increases in 
employment. and “textiles remain 
steady,” were among the encourag- 
ing words found in the report. 

Included in the New England dis- 
trict survey was the following: 

“Reports available indicate that 
worsted spindles are on a 922 per 
cent basis, as against 88.5 per cent 
for the previous month. Woolen 
spindles are on a.79.1 per cent basis, 
no marked change being shown over 
the previous month. Cotton textiles, 
being on an 80 per cent basis, are 
making an excellent showing, partic- 
ularly in specials. Generally, orders 
on hand will not keep mills busy 
three months. 


“Retail sales show better strength 
than last month. The general feel- 
ing is optimistic for a marked im- 
provement in all lines after New 
Year's. 

For New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the report says: 

“The industrial advance is pro- 
ceeding slowly, and the business sit- 
uation is better than seemed prob- 
able six weeks ago. While reports 
show plants and factories in the 
main working full time and produc- 
tion in many industries increased, it 
is found that only a few concerns 
have attained normal force, notwith- 
standing the gradual increase dur- 
ing the past two months.” 

In the textile industry in Virginia, 
{he Carolinas and Georgia, the sur- 
vey shows an employment on No- 
vember 15 of 145,273, an increase of 
3,098 over October 15. 


| DAVID CLARK 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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Vance Street has accepted a posi- 
tion as second hand at the Marion 
(N. C.) Mills. 


Paul Denham has become second 
hand in spinning at the Kincaid 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


W. B. Whiteside is now fixing 
looms at the Manetta Mills, Lando, 
8. €. 


John Oliver is now night overseer 
of spinning at the Piedmont Mills, 
Egan, Ga. 


KE. N. Tart has resigned as master 
mechanic and outside foreman aft 
the Puritan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


R. D. McElhannon has accepted 
the position of master mechanic and 
outside foreman at the Puritan 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


E. D. McSwain has resigned as 
second hand at the Marion (N. C,) 
Mill to accept a similar position at 
the Grace Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Jim Thaxton has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. 
C.. and has a similar position at the 
Kincaid Mill No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


John T. Thomas, of Griffin, Ga., 
nas accepted a position as second 
hand in weaving at the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, S. C. 


E. Q. Netherland, formerly of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Kawkinsville 
(Ga.) Mills. 


M. L. Rogers has resigned his po- 
sition at the Wiscassett Mills, Albe- 
marie, N. C., to become superintend- 
ent of the Dilling Mill, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. G. 


Ed Lawson has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Hart Cotton Mills, Tar- 
boro, N. C., and now has a position 
at the Woodruff Cotton Mills, Wood- 
ruff, S, C. 


C. S. Powell has: been promoted 
from section hand in No. 1 spinning 
to second hand in No. 2 spinning at 


the Ware Shoals 
ing Company. 


‘(S. C.) Manufactur- 


L. Bowen has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Columbus (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company and accept- 
ed a position at the Meritas Mills, of 
the same place. 


Thomas King has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Dilling Mill, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. He was pre- 
sented with a handsome present by 
the overseers as a token of their es- 
feem., 


Elliott Stewart, who for some 
vears has been conrmected with the 
executive offices of the Highland 
Park Mills, Charlotte, has been 
transferred to the Belton Mills, Bel- 
ton, Texas, which are under the 
same management, his transfer be- 
ing a distinct promotion. 

Claud B. Wer Now With Keever 
Starch Company. 


Claud B. Iller has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Keever Starch Com- 
pany, and will handle the territory 
formerly covered by Jack Iller, ac- 
cording to announcement by James 
H. Maxwell, Southern agent of the 
company. Mr. Iller is a nephew of 
the late Jack Iller and has numer- 
ous friends in the textile industry 
who will wish him. much success in 
his new work. 

Mill Overseers Guests at Easley. 

Easley, S. C—On Thursday and 
Friday evenings of last week Mr. C. 
B. Hagood was host to the overseers 
and office forces of the Glenwood 
and Pickens Mills at elaborate stag 
dinners. Thanksgiving menus were 
served in a succession of courses, 
the decorations of the handsomely 
appointed table and of the dining 
room being yellow chrysanthemums 
in silver baskets and burning yellow 
candles in silver candlesticks. After 
the dinner each evening a smoker 
was enjoyed, 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


material for prices. 


504 Realty Building 


and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 


REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 33) 


Heretofore cotton could only be 
bleached with chlorine compounds. 
Now, however, the peroxide 


advantages are also obtainable on 


these fabrics, because the bleach— 
ing costs with this chemical has 
been reduced to a point where it 
readily competes with the older 
processes. 
A permanent white without weak-— 
ening is now yours for the asking. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Cramerton, N. C.—Mays Mills have 
moved their offices into a new build- 
ing which they erected here. Stuart 
W. Cramer has an office in one end. 
The cost of construction exceeded 
$100,000. 


Lando, S. C.—The Manetta Mills, 
makers of blankets, are adding an 
addition to the mills in order that 
they may readjust their carding ma- 
chinery, which will. afford them 
greater facility for turning out their 
goods. 

Potterdale, Ga.—The Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company is completing 
the installation of 120 new spinning 
frames in the Osprey Mill. The new 
machinery gives the two mills of the 
company here a total equipment of 
72,000 spindles and 150 tire fabric 


looms, besides braiders, rope and 
twine machines. 
Columbus, Ga. — The Muscogee 


Manufacturing Company has made 
plans for the erection of an addition 
to its cotton warehouse here. A shed 
is to be built which will add a new 
story to part of the building, giving 
it an added capacity of three or 
four hundred bales. 

Clover, S. C.—The Clover Cotton 
Mill Company at Clover, 8S. C., has 
just completed arrangements for the 
erection of 12 new cottages for the 
use of operatives. The mill, when 
these additional houses are com- 
pleted, will be able to run full time 
both night and day. 


Mobile, Ala—-The Hamilton Car- 
harrt Cotton Mills at Prichard, Ala., 
a suburb of this city, will, in the 
near future, close down so that a 
change from the present line of 
work being done may be made, it is 
stated by the nranagement. 

It is not known just how long the 
mills will be closed or just what the 
change in operations will involve, a 
schedule for which is now being 
worked out. The mill.employs about 
300 hands. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL 
co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Supplying Cotton Mills with 
Water for 30 Years 


Electric Repairing 
Winding 
Small Motors 


Rewound and 


Rebuilt 


Humidifier 
Motors 
Rewound 


We sell WESTINGHOUSE Motors 


Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
23 1-2 w. Trade St., Charlotte, 


ILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


EF. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


al 


The CHICAGO 


APPROVED PORTABLE 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


with its special Waltham movement, its lock 
stations and its superior quality throughout, is 
especially desirable for mills and factories and 
for either in-door or out-door patrol. 


Write for Catalogue 


Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works 


NEW YORK 
9 Church Street 


CHICAGO 
1526 S. Wabash Avenue 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Third Floor Kinney Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hardly a day goes by but one of our 
customers tell us that CHARLOTTE 
“CLEAN QUALITY” Leather Belting 
has-set a new high standard of quality 
in leather belting. 

Charlotte “Clean Quality” Leather 
Belting on your pulleys is insurance 
indeed against any belt trouble arising 
to upset your schedules. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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China Grove, N. C._-The Woodson 
Mills Company, Inc., has 47 looms 
running on table damask at its new 
mill here. The office of the company 
is located in Salisbury. G. W. Wood- 
son is president and superintend- 
ent, and W. H. Woodson is treas- 
urer. The mill is capitalized at 
$100,000. 

St. Matthews, S. C-—A. 8S. Smoke 
will engage in the yarn spinning 
business here in the near future. 
He will utilize a building formerly 
used for a ginnery and will install 
at the start about 1,000 spindles. He 
expects to install later 4,000 addi- 
tional spindles, the capacity of the 
building. 


Lexington, N. C.—The Saxe-Gotha 
Mills, of this place, have been merg- 
ed with the Lexington Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the Saxe-Gotha 
Mills will hereafter be known as the 
Lexington Manufacturing Company, 
Red Bank Mill, according to a letter 
being sent out by Allen Jones, pur- 
chasing agent. There has been no 
change in interests or managements, 
or in other way, except in name. 
There is now only one corporation, 
whereas there were formerly two. 

Forsyth, Ga.—The Forsyth Cotton 
Mill Company is erecting a boiler 
and engine room and when complet- 
ed will operate the plant by steam 
instead of electricity, having decid- 
ed that they can thus lessen the 
cost of operation and be certain to 
get power when they need it. Three 
boilers and one 350 horsepower 
Hamilton compound condensing en- 
gine will be installed. The mill also 
contemplates, when this work is fin- 
ished, building an addition for a 
large increase in number of spin- 
dies operated. 

Dublin, Tex.—The Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Dublin: Chamber of 
Commerce is in communication with 
representatives of a large cotton 
mill concern of South Carolina 
which is considering erecting sev- 
eral cotton mills in Texas, and de- 
sires to locate one of the mills in 
this section. Under the plan it is 
proposed that the mill be financed 
to the extent of about 50 per cent 
by local capital, and the proposition 
is receiving favorable consideration. 
It is believed that the necessary 
funds can be raised here and that 
the necessary amount of the capi- 
tal stock can be subscribed. 


Lynchburg, Va.—The Old Domin- 
ion Garment Company has been 
chartered to take over the plant of 
the Jobbers’ Overall Company, which 
went into bankruptcy almost a year 
ago. S. V. Kemp has been named 
president and Jessie MeGee, secre- 
tary. Both men are of Lynchburg. 

Mr. Kemp explained that the Old 
Dominion Company is to act in the 
capacity of a holding company for 
the creditors of the jobbers com- 
pany who bought back the plant of 
the concern when it was sold at 
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auction October 14. The company 
will manufacture work clothes, rid- 
ing pants, and similar garments in 
addition to the overalls previously 
turned out. 

According to the charter issued by 
the State Corporation Commission 
the company is authorized to issue 
a maximum of 40.000 shares and a 
minimum of 5.000 shares and to 
manufacture and deal in wearing 
appeare!l of all kinds. 

Of the three factory units in the 
jobbers plant, two have been pre- 
viously rented to the Craddock- 
Terry Company, of Lynchburg. The 
third unit, which has hardly been 


used since its completion in the 
summer of 1920, will be occupied 
by the Old Dominion Company, 


which is planning to capitalize the 
widespread advertisine of Blue 
Buckle Overalls. 

Bennettsville, S. C.—A case was 
tried here in which the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills sued B. E. Moore for 
$6.000 and interest. 

It is averred that on May 20, 1916, 
Mr. Moore contracted to sell to C. E. 
Exum 200 bales of cotton at 12 cents 
a pound, to be delivered before No- 
vember 1. 1916. Four days later Mr. 
Exum transferred this contract to 
the Marlboro Cotton Mills. It is fur- 
ther averred that cotton rose to 18 
cents that fall, and Mr. Moore failed 
to deliver the cotton. The mills sued 
for the difference of six cents a 
pound, or $6,000 and interest. 

The case was tried in 1919. After 
hearing the testimony Judge Ernest 
Moore directed a verdict in favor of 


the Cotton Mills for $7,055. Mr. 
Moore appealed to the Supreme 


Court, which sent the case back for 
retrial on allegation that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Exum was conflicting 
as to his witnesses when contract- 
ing. 

D. D. MeCall, attorney for the 
mills, again made a motion for the 
direction of a verdict, but this was 
refused by Judge James E. Peurifoy. 
The jury decided in favor of Mr. 
Moore. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


‘ATEWTED 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


SOUTHERN 


Belmont, N. C.—Work is progress- 
ing satisfactorily on the Linford and 
Perfection Mills and the addition to 
the Acme Mill. The management ex- 
pects to begin the installment of 
machinery the first of the year. The 
completion of these mills will add a 
total of 45,000 spindles to the mill 
capacity of Belmont and give em- 
ployment to over a thousand people. 


The cottages are to be bungalow 
style and are the most modern type 
of mill homes with all conveniences, 
such as electric lights, running wa- 
ter and sewerage, fire protection— 
and water will be supplies from two 
standpipes on an elevation almost 
half way between the Linford and 
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the Perfection, the water being ob- 
tained from artesian wells. 

There has been reserved for 
parks, playgrounds and community 
buildings three large original for- 
ests. Two of these will contain 10 
acres each and one two acres. An 
athletic field and two church lots 
have also been reserved. A nice 
stream of clear water runs through 
this reservation which will afford 
splendid bathing facilities and add 
much to the natural beauty of the 
park. 


The villages have been laid out 
by a recognized town builder and 


will be when completed among the 
prettiest and most complete -in the 


Acme Ties 


Large stock Acme Bale Ties Japanned 
and Galvanized, also 


BALE TIE BUCKLES 
Shipment day order is received. 
Our stock Lowell Mill Crayons complete 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


GREENVILLE, C. 
—Everything In Electrical Supplies— 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA 
ANO TOECANE, NC 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA ? 


CADILLAC Portable 


Electric Blower 


Weight six pounds. 
Attach to any light socket. 
Universal motor. 
tage, 110 to 250. 


20 feet cord and connections. 


Any vol- 


For cleaning motors, genera- 
tors, etc ;for blowing lint and 
dust from textile machinery. 


Price and folder on request. 


J.S. COTHRAN, Sales Engineer, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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county. The officers of these mills 
are: 

Linford, A. C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent: J. E. Ford, secretary treas- 
urer. Perfection, A. C. Lineberger, 
president; D. P. Stowe, secretary 
freasurer. 


Greenville, S. C.—The large new 
duck plant which Brandon Mill 
started work on some months ago 


will be eonpletely equipped and in. 


operation within the next three 
months, mill officials announcing 
yesterday that contracts for the in- 
stallation of machinery and con- 
tracts for other work incident there- 
to having been let this past week. 

The duck plant, which is one of 
the most modern in the South, 
stands near the Brandon Mill in the 
West Greenville section. The plant 
represents a heavy investment 
which will be greatly increased in 
value when the machinery is install- 
ed. The machinery to be used will 
be modern and up-to-date im every 
way, just as will the plan of opera- 
tion when the mill starts rufining. 

Six thousand spindles and fifty 
looms are being installed in the duck 
mill. This will provide employment 
for a hundred or more persons and 
will virtually mean another large 
textile plant for this city,’ although 
the management will be same as 
that of Brandon Mill. 


Victorious Company Purchases 
Hosiery Mill. 


Spartanburg, S. C—A. B. Victo- 
rious & Co., of New York, which op: 
erates a chain of hosiery mills in 
the South, have purehased the Star 
Hosiery Mill, of Spartanburg, and 
will continue its operation under the 
present name. Hiram W. Kirby, who 
has been president of the mill since 
it was organized in 1916, will con- 
tinue to reside in Spartanburg and 
will remain as president of the 
Cowpens (S.°C.) Cotton Mill. 

The price paid for the Star Hos- 
iery Mill is not known. When the 
plant was organized it was capital- 
ized at $50,000. It is equipped with 
220 needle hose machines and 150 
knitting machines. It is stated that 
the new owners contemplate enlarg- 
ing the plant and materially increas- 
ing the output. 

The Star Hosiery Mill at present 
has a capacity of turning out 450 
dozen pairs of men’s and women’s 
hose, which retail at about 25 to 50 
cents per pair. 

A. B. Victorious & Co. operate a 
chain of hosiery mills in the South, 
the nearest one to Spartanburg be- 
ing that at Shelby, N. C. The man- 
ager of the Spartanburg plant will 
be J. C. Lloyd, formerly secretary 
of the Star Hosiery Mill. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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STEEL SHELVING 


INVESTMENT VALUE 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


From Warehouse Stock 


Philadelphia 


David Lupton’s Sons Co, 


Seamless 
with a double rolled top. 


Clear Entrance and Exit 


The sliver always coils up evenly 
Roving Can—there is no top sway. 
Smooth inside and finished with a moisture-proof coat- 
ing. Outside painted or varnished as desired. 

Ten and twelve inch diameter. 

And when you write your order for fiber trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls for Laminar Receptacles. 
Of course we make a seamed roving can—The Twentieth 
Century 

Send for our new book, 
Stand the Gaff.’’ 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPAN 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers be =, 
New England Dept.: 12 Pear! St., Boston 
C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


inside this Laminar 


‘“Laminars, the Receptacles That 


factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Economy Tests 
Consumption 


One of the South’s largest cotton mills recently vindi- 
cated its own faith in States Sectional Grate Bars. 


Responding to readjustment conditions, this mill made 
a drastic survey of every element of its operating ex- 
pense. Fuel costs and fuel efficiency were minutely ex- 
amined. Every possible effort was made to ascertain if 
tonnage saving or greater power return per dollar could 
be effected. 


A thoroughgoing and expert test was made with State> 
Grates, which resulted in a sufficient quantity of fuc 
saved to pay for the grates in 30 days. 


States Grates will save 20% in fuel consumption and 
will increase the steaming efficiency of the boilers 50% 
at an up-keep cost of less than 1%. 


There is concrete evidence to substantiate these state 
ments. For further information write today to 


Eureka Iron Works, Inc. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Meeting of North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
The regular mid-winter meeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, held at the 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C.. 
drew the largest attendance in the 
history of the association. Members 
were unanimous in pronouncing the 
meeting the most enjoyable they had 

ever attended. 

The two days were devoted main- 
ly to social and entertainment fea- 
tures, it being the purpose of the of- 
ficers to have the gathering largely 
social in character. Golf took up a 
large part of the visit to Pinehurst 
and the various other privileges of 


the resort were open to the mem- 
bers. Most of the members and 
guests arrived on Thursday night. 


On Friday most of the time was de- 
voted to golf and other sports, and 
Thursday night the banquet proved 
one of the most enjoyable occasions 
of the meeting. The spirit of fellow- 
ship that pervaded the meeting was 
very pronounced and was responsi- 
ble for the fact that the members 
became more intimately acquainted 
than they ever had at an previous 
meeting. A large part of the credit 
for this good spirit was due to the 
efforts of J. Paul Weaver, song lead- 
er from the University of North Car- 
Olina. Mr. Weaver kept the mem- 
bers and guests singing constantly 
and in high good humor. The fa- 
mbous “Sunshine” Hawks, humorist 
and philosopher, spoke at the ban- 
quet. He proved a rare entertainer 
and his talk was greatly enjoyed by 
the manufacturers and guests. 

Only one business session was 
held. This was on Saturday morn- 
ing and was devoted largely to rou- 
tine business of the association. 
Nothing of unusual interest or im- 
portance came before the meeting. 
The feature address was made by 
Col. -H. F. Fries, of Winston-Salem. 
Col. Fries touched upon various 
phases of the cotton manufacturing 
and industrial situation. Among 
other things he deplored the wide- 
spread attempt that is being made 
to induce farmers to continually 
curtail their cotton acreage. The 
world now needs a larger acreage 
than ever before to make up for the 
ravages of the boll weevil and other 
influences that have tended to de- 
erease cotton production. There is 
danger to the manufacturing indus- 
try, Col. Fries stated, if the supply 
of raw material is allowed to be- 
come too short and an adequate sup- 
ply of cotton is needed for the pros- 
perity of the textile mills. Col, 
Fries also stated that too many 
manufacturers had expanded their 
textile interests too deeply during 
the boom period and now resented 
the fact that the bankers could not 
give them all of the aid they need- 
ed. He urged conservatism in place 
of too rapid expansion. 

The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Winston-Salem 
in June and July, it was decided. The 
summer meeting, for some years 
past, has been held at Asheville. 

The lighter side of the day’s ac- 
tivities included the final session of 
the association’s golf tournament, a 
clock golf tourney for the women 
guests, attendance at the annual 
North Carolina race meeting as the 
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guests of Pinehurst Jockey Club, a 
bridge whist tournament, .a tea at 
the Country Club with Mrs. Leon- 
ard Tufts, Mrs. H. B. Emery and 
Mrs. A. 8. Newcomb in the role of 
hostesses, and a ball at the Carolina 
in the evening. 

Prize winners in the golf tourna- 
ment were C. 8S. Lamport, of New 
York; E. J. Bugg, of Raleigh, and W. 
H. Wylie, of Charlotte. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“We, the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of North Carolina, in an- 
nual meeting assembled at  Pine- 
hurst, N. C., deeply appreciating the 
seriousness of the ravages of the 
boll weevil and pink boll worm, 

“Resolve: To pledge our associa- 
tion and ourselves to aid the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and 
the Agricultural Department of our 
State. in its efforts to eradicate, or 
in some way mitigate, the evils re- 
sulting. 

“Resolved further: That we ex- 
press our sincere sympathy to our 
farmer friends who are the real suf- 
ferers at this time. 

“Resolved: That we do hereby pe- 
tition our Senators and members of 
Congress that they do all in their 
power to urge National Government 
fo renew and inerease its efforts 
agcainst these serious pests, which 
threaten the prosperity of our 
Southland, with disaster to our 
whole nation. 

“Whereas: Almighty God, in His 
infinite wisdom, has seen fit to re- 
move from our midst, our good 
friend and member, J. O. White, 
therefore 

“Be it resolved: That by his death 
the association has lost a valued 
member of the executive committee, 
and a wise and faithful counselor, 
and that the sympathy of the asso- 
ciation be extended to the bereaved 
widow: that the secretary be re- 
quested to send a copy of these res- 
olutions to his widow and to the 
press.” 

“Resolved: That the association 
express its appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished manufacturers from Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and other 
States for their attendance during 
our convention.” 

“Resolved: That the thanks of 
the association be extended to the 
management of the Carolina Hotel, 
to Mr. Leonard Tufts for his cordial 
invitation to the members of the as- 
sociation to attend the Pinehurst 
Jockey Club races, and to all others 
who have contributed to the pleas- 
ure and success of the meeting.” 

“Resolved: That the thanks of 
the association be extended to Mr. 
Paul J. Weaver for his valuable as- 
sistance in leading the singing, and 
Mr. H. B. Emery for his prompt and 
efficient service at the banquet, 
thereby assisting in making our ban- 
quet one of the most successful we 
have ever had.” 

“Resolved: That the thanks of 
the association be extended to Col. 
F. H. Fries for the very interesting 
and able address which he delivered 
alt. the banquet.” 

“Resolved: That the thanks of 
the association be extended to Hon. 
Sunshine Hawks for his very inter- 
esting and humorous address, and 
express the hope that we may have 
him with us again.” 
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Cotton and Cotton Goods. 


It is largely a question of the high 
price of the staple, resulting from 
the disastrous shortage of the crop. 
The consuming public has shown no 
disposition to pay a sharp advance 
for anything in the way of a cotton 
fabric, thus forcing the retailers and 
the jobbers to a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy in buying. This in turn has re- 
acted upon the manufacturers, who 
are unwilling to stock up with mer- 
chandise at a time of industrial de- 
pression on the basis of an unusual 
or exorbitant price for the raw ma- 
terial or even to manufacture ex- 
tensively on order, except for near- 
by deliveries. The latter phase of 
the situation has been impelled by 
two considerations. In the first in- 
stances, the bitter experiences of the 
textile manufacturers last year, 
arising out of violated and repudi- 
ated contracts, rejected deliveries 
and unpaid and—in numerous in- 
stances—still unliquidated aceounts, 
are of too recent occurrence to have 
been entirely forgotten, and the 
manufacturers have no desire to re- 
peat them; and in the second place, 
they are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to procure cotton of a quality 
suitable for their purposes. The pov- 
erty of the Southern cotton planters 
was so general and so extreme last 
year that many were unable to buy 
sufficient fertilizer for use in the 
proper cultivation of the plant, and 
as a result a very large percentage 
of the meagre crop of cotton act- 
ually produced is unspinable; either 
because the fiber is too short or be- 
cause it lacks the proper tensile 
strength to enter into the manufac- 
ture of cloth—John Grant Dater, 
Harper’s Magazine. 
Textiles Being Sold Below Cost in 

Denmark. 


Copenhagen—As a consequence of 
the enormous import of German 
goods are being sold below self-cost. 
A number of textile factories are 
working at a loss, and can employ 
only 50 per cent of their workmen. 
Imports are steadily increasing in 
volume, although the purchasing 
power is steadily declining, and 
nearly all demand has been satisfied. 

Workers of the apparel industry 
are only employed on two days a 
week and it is caleulated here that 
the wages of German textile workers 


are only one-quarter of what the | 


Danish workmen receive. The Dan- 
ish Government is contemplating se- 


vere measures restricting imports,” 


specially German imports. 


Now Publish Monthly Bulletin. 


The Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation of Chicago is now publish- 
ing a monthly bulletin in the inter- 
est of its members. The bulletin 
gives a digest of the speeches made 
at the various meetings and also in- 
cludes other information and facts 
regarding the movement of goods 
from industry to industry, personal 
notes, etc. 

The current copy includes an ad- 
dress by Kenneth Grossbheck, vice- 
president of the Harry Porter Com- 
pany of New York City, on “The 
Baconian Theory of Advertising,” 
which is well worth reading. 
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The first issue contains no adver- 
tising, but in later editions a small 
amount of advertising will be ac- 
cepted, as the Board of Directors 
have agreed to devote not over two 
pages, divided into ten spaces each 
to this publicity. This necessarily 
will limit the number of advertisers 
to twenty, and this space. is sold 
merely to meet the cost of publish- 
ing. 

Italian Dye Company Reports Large 
Deficit. 


Paris—The Italian dye establish- 
ment of Milan Fabbriche. Italiane 
Material Coloranti Bonell announces 
a deficit for the past year of 2,351,- 
336 lire. The report points out the 
difficulties with which the Italian 
dye industry has had to contend 
chiefly due to competition with Ger- 
man products, and also the stocks 
of German dyestuffs delivered to 
Italy as part of the reparations pay- 
ments. 


For Sale. 

19 wet twisters, 208 spindles, 
i%-inch ring, 2%-inch gauge; 2 
wet twisters, 192 spindles, 1%- 
inch gauge; 3 dry twisters; 160 
spindles, 2-inch ring, 3-inch gauge. 
All of Whitin make and in good 
repair. Machines may be seen In 
operation until January 1, 1922. 
Apply to Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., for further infor- 
mation. 


TRACE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice Ano 


Besren~ Maes. Ss C. 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


A. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Meaufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 


ECONOMIST—ENGINEER. 


Ways and 
Man- 


Constructive Policies, 
Means, Diagnosis, Production, 
agement, Sales, Exports. 

W. J. SPENCER, M. E., E. E., L.L. D. 


Manufacturer & Buliders’ Exchan e 


410-416 Bond Bidg., Washington, D. 


Cleveland Chicago Dallas 


Pittsburgh 


SOMETHING NEW 
in Fountain Stencil Brushes 


The Marsh Brush is an improvement 
—-INK FLOWS when you want it to. 
Try it—it will pay for itself the first 
month. We also. sell guaranteed 
Liquid Ink, 


stameco} 


=) 
ATLANTA 


Textile Brushes 


The Atlanta Brush Company was 
established in 1912. From its very 
inception it has been manufactur- 
ing the very highest grade of 


Textile Brushes 


In these days of large production 
and keen competition the mill that 
furnishes its operatives with the 
BEST BRUSHES is the most suc- 


cessful. 


That’s why, when buying 
BRUSHES, you should -specify 


Our Brushes 


They are made along the most 
scientific lines, by expert Brush Ma- 
kers, who are fully conversant with 
the needs of the Textile Mills. 


Don’t Scrap 


Your FLAT TOP BRUSHES. 
Our Repair Department is equip- 
ped to re-fill them and make them 
as good as new. 


A CATALOG—If You Want it. 


Atlanta Brush Company 


Successors to D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Central and Trinity Aves. 


Atlanta, Ga, 


i 
Bandings | 
Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


ARE USED. 


“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 


best used in their manufacture. 


Dextrines, China Clay, 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


R. PF. GIBSON, South Careline Agent. Greearilic, 5. C. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


LSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, Y. 


GUY L. MELCHOR. Ala. and Agent, Adants Ga, 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 
MYCO GREASE SIZE 


MYCO FLUIDO 
REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


62 Years in Business BOSTON, MAS8S6. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


CHECK reaps 


MADE FROM 


NUMBER ONE BELT STOCK 
Mill Strapping of All Kinds. 


Distributed by Leading Jobbing Houses 
Throughout the United States 


If your dealer hasn’t them in stock write 
our Baltimore office, 1300-1303 Continental Building 


The DEFORD Co. 


Baltimore Boston 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 ‘ Bois GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Power Dev eageeneast at Lenoir. 

Lenoir, N. ¢ The transfer of the 
real estate and water rights on Wil- 
son Creek, 15 miles north of here, by 
a number of Lenoir men to A. M. 
Kistler, of Morganton, this week, is 
one of the most important transac- 
tions to take place in Lenoir in many 
years. Mr. Kistler promises to de- 
velop the property to its full capac- 
ity, and all power developed is to be 
brought to Lenoir to supply Lenoir’s 
needs. It is only after Lenoir’s needs 
have been supplied that he will be 
able to sell power elsewhere. 

According to the survey of Tucker 
& Laxton, of Charlotte, made for lo- 
cal interests, 
for developing 6,500 horsepower. It 
is said here that Mr. Kistler’s plans 
are on a bigger seale than these, and 
that he will develop to the maxi- 
mum the possibilities along the 
creek. The property and rights 
were owned by T. H..Broyhill, J. H. 
Beall, J. L. Nelson, Rufus L. Owen, 
G. F. Harper and J. C. Seagle. These 
men became associated with Mr. 
Broyhill and had started the origi- 
nal development more than a year 
ago. 

At that time the real estate cover- 
ing a part of the basin on Wilson 
Creek belonged to the Granite Falls 
Manufacturing Company. The wa- 
ter rights, by a prior claim, was to 
go to some Morganton business men. 
Mr. Broyhill took the matter up 
with the Government and was 
granted a favorable decision. After 
this was done he was joined by other 
local men, who planned to develop 
the power to supply Lenoir and its 
manufacturing plants. 


Fall River to Retain Present Wage 
Seale. 

Fall River, Mass.—The wages of 
approximately 35,000 cotton textile 
operatives in this district are to re- 
main unchanged for the present, it 
was announced following a two-hour 
conference between the Fall River 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Fall River Textile Council. 

It was decided, however, not to 
make a new six months’ agreement, 
as is customary. It is therefore ap- 


plans are worked out 8. 


Jim McKenzie... 
Arthur Quick ....... Shipping Clerk 


parent that the wage question can 
again be taken up within the half 
vear if the manufacturers desire. 

The following statement was is- 
sued following the conference: 
“Without making a six months’ 
agreement it was agreed that the 
present schedule of wages will re- 
main in force.” It had been gener- 
ally believed here that this would be 
the result of the conference which 
was called to discuss the wage ques- 
tion and the agreement which ex- 
pired on November 30. 


Mountain View Mill. 


Kings Mountain, N. C., Route No. 3. 


Vance Huffman....Outside Foreman 
John Crook........ Master Mechanic 
Dillon Mill. 

Dillon, 
.. 2d Hand Carding 


.2d Hand Spinning 


BAKER GUNS 


For fifty years known to 
the trade as the best for 
service. 


$48.00 to $385.00 


Send for BAKER BOOK- 
LET describing the entire 
line. 


Baker Gun Company 
Broadway, New York 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, §&. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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REMEDYING DYEHOUSE TROUBLES 


(Continued From Page 12) 

1. Weigh out 10 grams of material to be dyed. 

2. Weigh out and place in pot 8% soda ash — 
8/10 of 1 gram. 

Weigh out and place in pot 14% sulphide — 
1 4/10 grams. 

Weigh out and place in pot 12% dye =— 1 2/10 
grams. 

Weigh out and place in pot 40% salt — 4 grams. 

3. Fill pot with 200 c.c. of water and boil till 
chemicals are dissolved. 


4. Wet out goods and add to bath. 
5. Continue boiling gently and stirring occa- 
sionally for 1 hour. 


Usually dye tests are comparative tes‘s. In 
other words: we make one dyeing with the dve 
the mill uses and another dyeing of the new dye, 
using the same percentage of color, etc. It is best, 
when possible, to make both tests at the same time 
as this will be more accurate as regards time, heat, 

Shade Matching: The mill receives a sample 
of brown goods from its commission house and it 
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is desired to match this shade with colors that are 
on hand in the drug room. We will assume that 
this is a match requiring direct colors. The shade 
to be matched is a dull, reddish-brown, much duller 
and more reddish than the direct brown we have 
in the drug room; so we know we will have to add 
some direct red, and some direct black to make a 
match. 

The shade to be matched is a 4% dyeing, so we 
will make our first attempt at the match by using: 
3% of our direct brown; 1% of 1% direct black; 
4 of 1% direct red. 

1. Dissolve 1 gram of direct red in 1000 c.c. of 
water and place in solution bottle. 


Dissolve 1 gram of direct black in 1000 c.c. of 
water and place in solution bottle. 


2. Weigh out 3% of direct brown and add to 
dye pot. (3% dyeing on 10 grams of goods =- 
3/10 of a gram of dye.) 

3. Measure out \% of 1% direct red and add to 
dye pot. (Since we dissolved 1 gram of Red, or 
in other words 10%, in 1000 c.c., 1% — 100 c.c.; 
of 1% = 50 

(Concluded next Week) 
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Clark’s 


Weave Room 


Calculations 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢«/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be R 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


4 


= 


. = 


Established 1868 


epaired 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 

Steel Twin-wireHeddles 1126 Healey Buildin 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire ATLA 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 


supplies for the Cards 
We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


Phone Ivy 2571 


NTA, GA. 
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SOUTHERN 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONCENTRATED POWDER 


FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


HA METZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New-York Ci 


Boston Philadelphia 
Charlotte 


Providence 


Chica 
San Francisco 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 


have them applied to their old machinery. 


It is applied 


successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
‘GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


GUDE & CO. 


All classes of building construction promp.‘v and efficientiy 


executed at reasonable prices. 


CANDLER BLDG. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an feature of this 


spool. 
Prompt deliveries in twe te 
three weeks after receipt of 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


For Week Ending December 5, 


Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Milis........ — 
American Spinning Co. —..... 250 
Anderson Cotton Mills  ...... 67 
Aragon Milis ... ili. 
Arcade Cotton Mills .........— 
Mie 
200 
Augusta Factory, Ga. _....... 30 
Avondale Mills, Ala 800 
Banna Millis ......... — 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. _........- 210 
Belton Cotton Mills 
130 
Chiguola Milis, pfd, —...... 75 
Clinton Cotton Mills 200 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. —.....165 
Converse, D. BE. Co... 100 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. —......- 165 
Dariington Mfg. Co. — 
Dunean Millis, pfd. ........... 83 
Eagie & Phenix Millis, Ga. -._.120 
Enterprise Mig. Ga. 85 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga. -800 


Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
Gainesviitle C Millis, Ga. 


Glenwood Mill 
Gluck Mills . 
Graniteville Mfg. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills —....175 


Hartsville Cotton Mills __....305 


Henrietta Millis, N. C. ........ — 
Hermitage Millis 
93 
International Mills (Par 

Jackson Mills _... 150 
220 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.__125 
Lancaster Cotton Millis... 
Laurens Cotton Mills 1 00 


Limestone Cotton Mills 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C. ...... — 
Mariboro Mills 


Massachusetts Mills, Ga. __..143 
175 
mace. Co. ........... 105 
Monarch Milis 
Newberry Cotton — 
Ninety-Six Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills, pid. 89 
Pasoiet Mie. Co. ............ 180 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pid. 94 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 115 
Poinsett Mills 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.5 50 
Sibley Mfe. Co. Ga. 
Spartan Mills _. 
Toxaway Mills (P ar $25) fre 28 
Tucapau 
Union-Buffalo Mills 22 


Union-Buffalo Mills. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd... 38 
Victor-Monaghan Co. __...... 76 
Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 


Williamston Mills 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills _.....- 150 
Woodside Cotton Mills ....... 98 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd._. 73 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Mills ..... 90 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 


R. 8. Dickson & Company 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Asked 


51 
115 


Gastenia, N. ©. 

For Week Ending December 
Acme. Spinning Co. 
200 

Am, Yarn & Proc. ‘Co... 105 
Anderson Cotton Mills _..._.. 67 


American Spinning Co. 


800 
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Arlington Cotton Mills __... 
Aragon Cotton Millis C.)_._190 215 
Arcade Cotton — 
Arrow Millis ......... 


Augusta Factory ............ 42 
Belton Cotton Mills 86 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. —_....-.- 210 230 
90 101 
86 
Clifton Mfg. Co. —_— 114 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills. 
Chadwick-Hoskins (Par $26) 14 17 
Chadwick-Hoskns Co., pfd... — 100 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. _..........180 187 
Chiguola Mfg. Co., pfd....... 76 81 
Calhoun Millie — 165 
Clover Millis 120 
Climax Spinning 141 
Crescent Spinning Ce. ...... 83 86 


Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.)____150 166 
— 


Dacotah Cotton Milie ___.....375 430 
Darlington Mfg. Co. .......... — 79 
lil 
Drayton Mills 56 
Dresden Cotton Mills. eee 230 
80 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 87 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. ........ 90 97 
Durham Hosiery 26 37 
Bastern Mfg. Co. 98 
Kagle & Phenix (Ga.) 125 175 
Efird Mfg. Co. ..... 121 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga. ).. 86 98 
Erwin Cotton Mills 275 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd. -=260 27 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. ...-........ — 69 
Gibson Mfg. 186 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. 66 
Grace Cotton Mill Co. _....... — 85 
Gray Mfg. Co... 300 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 115 
Gluck Mills 105 
Mille ................ 140 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. —.......140 190 
Hamrick Mills .120 165 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting ‘Co... 11% 13 
Hanes, H., Knitting Co., 

Hillside Cotton Mills (Ga. )..250 275 


Imperial Yarn Mill (N. C.)_..140 151 
82 SS 
Inman Mills, pfd. 


Jennings Cotton Mili 210 225 
Judson Milis 240 260 
King, John P. Mfg. Co... 125 150 
Lancaster Cotton Mills  ...... 190 240 
Limestone Mills 136 
86 
Lola Mfg. Co. 101 
Laurens Cotton Mills 100 
Maritboro Cotton Mills _....... 65 69 
Mills Mill . 225 
Monarch Millis (8. C. 112 115 
Moliohon Mfg. Co. ......-~-.-. 105 115 
105 130 
National Yarn Mill 150 
Newberry Cotton Mills —...-.. 105 115 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill ~...150 
Norcott Mills Co. ~...c.s..... 250 285 


Orr Cotton Mille 9S 


Orr Cotton Millis, pfd. ...... SS 92 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 94 
Pelzer Mfg. IE. — 115 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (8. C.).. 114 123 
Perfection Spinning Co. _....- 82 86 
— 83 
Panola Cotton Mills __......_- — 70 
roe, F. W., Mfg. Co...... 
85 
100 110 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd._.._...._ 90 92 
70 76 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50)... 9 10% 
Riverside & Dan River__.__. 240 270 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co....._. 82 90 
Rockyface Spinning Co.__.... 66 70 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. 72 
Seminole Cot. Mills Co... 100 106 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.) _....... — 55 
116 
Sterling Spinning Co. —.....-~ 86 95 
Superior Yarn 86 96 
Toxaway Mills (Par $25)_... 2 29 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd. 72 75 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd.. 37 38 


Victor-Monaghan Co. _..._.... 75 78 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd..... 95 
Victory Yarn Mills Co... 78 81 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. _....- 140 145 
110 
Watts Mills, ist pfd._......- — 79 
Watts Millis, 2d — 95 
Winget Yarn Millis Co._..... 74 76 
Wiscassett Mills Co. __...... 230 — 
Williamston Millis 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills 100 


Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd... 73% £75 
Woodruff Cotton Mills ______ 150 175 


Draper Corporation Declares Divi- 
dend. 


Boston, Dec. 1.—The Draper Cor- 
poration, of Hopedale, Mass., loom 
manufacturers, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $3 payable 
January 2, to stockholders of reeord 
December 3. 
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Thursday, December 8, 1924. 
Superintendents and Overseers. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the blank below 
and send it to us. We would also be glad to have you include any recent 
changes in overseers and superintendents. 


AND SCAIFE 


InOusTRIAL USES 


WM.8B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Ask Us Why 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING Co 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
phed in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
|Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
| for you—may we send it? 


5 Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN Co., 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. | 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


SINGLE OR 


QUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Bosson & Lane 


Established 1895 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Sulphonated and Saponified Castor Oil Products 
for Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Cotton Goods in the Piece, Yarn or Raw Stock 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Thursday, December 8, 19214. 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York—The uncertainty in 
raw cotton made for a poor week in 
cotton goods markets. The lack of 
demand for gray goods was one of 
the features of the market. There 
was a softening tendency in sheet- 
ings, especially for the bag trade and 
drills showed a further reduction. 
Some counts of print cloths were a 
good deal easier, while goods for 
converting purposes also showed an 
easing tendency. Another unsettling 
influence was the offering of a well 
known line of bleached muslin for 
December delivery at a reduction of 
2% cents a yard. 

In the opinion of selling agents, 
the market held well in the face of 
depressing influences, in spite of the 
pressure that was brought by a good 
many buvers. second hands, 
ginghams were slightly lower and 
some of them went below the high 
asking price of the year. Percales 
and most bleached goods were quiet 
and there was no general relisting 
of prices. Only a small hand to 
mouth business was noted in wash 
goods, blankets, domestics, domets, 
and similar goods. Buyers were for 
the most part indifferent and inquiry 
was light. 

With their inventories behind 
them the jobbers should soon begin 
to show more interest in future op- 
erations. Some may possibly hold 
off on the theory that if will be a 
week or ten days before they know 
the full effect of their recent figur- 
ing. As many of the jobbers think 
in terms of cotton products as their 
starting point for another buying 
period, it is not hard to understand 
why they may hesitate. Cotton has 
been unstable and prices on many 
goods have fallen. The current 
prices are most irregular due in 
large part to the varying conditions 
affecting mills. 

Some mills engaged on ginghams 
are not bothering about changing 
prices as they have nothing to sell 
until the orders in hand are filled. 
This is true of some of the mills 
making branded bleached cottons. It 
is true of many of the denim and 
colored goods mills. There is no 
real hurry to name new prices, even 
if buyers themselves were ready to 
invite them. It is a time of the year 
when under normal conditions buy- 
ing might be started. It may take 
a start this month. Uncertainty in 
gray goods reflects pretty clearly 
the ease in cotton as well as the 
doubts many converters have about 
the long future of finished goods 
prices. 

Many of the older houses of long 
experience are quietly going ahead 
with their selling plans that come 
to a head at this time of the year. 
It is seen in the offerings of fine 
shirtings for fall, in the preliminary 
showings of supplementary lines of 
fancy wash goods, principally print- 
ed lines, in some of the choice silks 
made by large factors, who sell their 
product of certain fine qualities 
year in and out, and in some of the 
specialties that are not mueh falked 
about in the general market. Unless 


certain parts of the dry goods mar- 
kets are active it has become the 
custom in many places to call all 
things dead. 


Print cloths were lower with little 
or no buying reported. An offering 
of 20,000 pieces of 38%-inch 64x60s 
at 8%c for delivery in the first quar- 
ter of the year was made early in 
the day, and it was said in some 
quarters that it was taken up. In 
other places it was said the offer 
was made but no buyer could be 
found to accept any large quantity 
of goods offered from second hands. 
Later in the day offerings from mills 
at that price were reported. On 68x 
72s offerings were made at 9%ec and 
some small sales were made. For 
60x48s 7%c was paid. Sales of 39- 
inch 56x44s were made at 6%c. 
There was some easing on narrow 
odds. 


Buyers who talk at all of future 
operations anticipate lower and cer- 
tainly no higher prices, and the drift 
of values in the period of dullness 
has been in a downward direction in 
first and second hands. The volume 
of business done at the lower prices 
has been so small that many traders 
are prone to be fearful of what can 
happen in the event of any large 
users coming forward to supply re- 
quirements for a definite forward 
period. 

The demand in the Fall River 
print cloth market for the week has 
been moderate with the estimated 
sales placed at 90,000 pieces. Deliv- 
eries exfend into the first three 
months of the new year with mills 
only moderate sellers. The feature 
of the week has been the activity in 
narrow fancy curtain cloths. Buy- 
ers of these constructions have been 
particularly active. Standard styles 
have been rather quiet due to lack 
of demand. The fact that shadings 
have been effected in some of the 
standards, with the volume of sales 
small bears out the fact there has 
been little activity in these lines. 


While reports have been current 
that 38%-inch 64x60, 5.35 have been 
bought for 8% cents, mills are hold- 
ing for 8% cents with very little in- 
quiry. Sales of 36-inch 20x12, have 
been reported at 2 1-16 cents, yet it 
is assured that two cents is the 
market price. Evidently the increase 
is necessitated by reason of addi- 
tional stamping or otherwise. 

Cotton goods were quoted in New 
York on. Saturday as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s... 6% 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 6 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s... 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 9% 
Gray goods, 39-inch. 80x80s.. 12 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard..... 10 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Southern standard ........ 12 
Tickings, 8 ounce ........... 28 
Staple ginghams ............ 14% 
Dress ginghams ............ 20a22 We 
mrandard printe 14 


Kid finished cambries ......40a41 


| 
| 
| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. — While there 
was no large business in the yarn jos io @.. 2-ply 30s_.37 
market, last week, the increase in 2-ply 16s__32 y 
the number of inquiries during the 
latter part of the week was regard- 


Southern Two-Ply Chain wares. Etc. 
Os. 30 ‘ -ply 26s 7 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


ed as a very encouraging feature. 6s to 10s.30 @-. 36s........48 @50 
The week was notably better in that {75 °° 
respect than the preceding week and @.. 
the inquiry received produced some 
business. Dealers say that the in- 2s “36 4 $8.48, 5-ply_22 @24 
quiry has showed that spinners *°S--------38 @39 

Duck Yarns. 


prices are still much firmer than . 
3, 4& 5-ply— 
had been generally believed and that 30 a. 16s... 


yarn consumers are really in need 80% @ 200. 
n 
of further supplies, as some few or- to 12830 248. 
ders have been placed at prices 
slightly above the market of the 308........ 37 @_- 
past two weeks. @34 400_.......53 @54 
5 
Yarns from staple cotton of good = wag Single Skeins 
grade are particularly firm. This is 39 @. 208........33 @. 
especially true of Southern yarns. ios... 30 @.- 22s. 
ly of the firm opinion that good cot- iés_.....__32%@__ 30s__......38 @-- 
ton is going to be mighty hard to Southern Frame Cones. 
get by March and that they are an- %s--------31 @-- -- 
ticipating much higher prices for it. @.. 
For this reason they are not willing 14s--------32 
to sell yarns any distance ahead, is, 33y%@.. Ss @-- 
even if the business were offered’ 20s---.....34 @-- 


them, unless prices are much better 
than those offered at present. A 2-ply 30s..65 @70 2-ply 60s__1.05@_- 

2 2-ply 36s_.75 2-ply 70s..1.20@-. 
general review of prices for carded o-ply 408.83 2-ply 80s. 137@1.40 
yarns during the past week showed 2-ply 50s_.95 @_- 
that the closing days saw prices up 


Combed Peeler Cones. 
at least an average of one-half cent. 


The downward swing in prices is 50 30s. 
ahacka o28_.. ..68 @ 
apparently checked for the moment, @.. 
at least. There is still such a lack @ . 36s__......70 @-- 
eas 9 7 
of confidence in the stability of me 
prices that the orders coming in now 24s........55 @.. 60s_______-1.00@_- 
are for small lots that are wanted Twist 
for prompt shipment. The fact that 
buyers wait until they are in press- 20s 2-ply_.41 @.. 30s 2-ply..50 @-- 
ing need of yarns to come in the 
market is one of the unfavorable 6. 2- ply “49 @_. 
conditions in the market and even Eastern Carded Cones 
they are inclined to “shop” all over \4s-~~"39 @.. 288......47 @_- 
the market before getting what they 16s----..-.40 @-. 30s_.....-.50 @-- 


H. G. Welborn, President Guy Garrard, Vice-President 
R. M. Brannon, Secretary and Treasurer 


BRANNON, WELBORN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS— Commission Basis Only 


350 Broadway at Leonard St.. NEW YORK 


A real Selling Agency composed of seasoned yarn salesmen with 
practical spinning experience—organized with a definite purpose, a 
distinct objective—to sell yarns of quality intelligently to discrimi- 
nating and appreciative buyers under mill name or mill brand for mill 
account only. 


No Secrecy—No Speculation—No Self Competition 
Boosters—Not Busters Nor Bears 


JNO. F. CLARK RUSSELL CLARK J. MARKS 
A. H. SHATFORD JOS. A. MEYERS 


JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 


COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 
BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COFFEE, 
SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
824-826-Gravier St. 144 Pearl Street Falls Bidg., 26 N. Front St. 
MEMBERS 
N. ¥. Stock Exchange N. 0. Cotton Exchange 
N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange N. ©. Future Brokers Association 
N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange N. 0. Board of Trade 


N. Y. Produce Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 


Private Wires Between NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- 
PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Belt 
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BARNARD-LYNAH, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
For Cotton Mills Making 


Coarse Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 


Mill Accounts Solicited 
321 BROADWAY near Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


D. HB. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, Ind V.-lPres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR MILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 
56 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 
n Chicago Philadelphia Reading 
Amsterdam Hamilton, Can. Manchester, Eng. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


chines. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye+ 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


| 

_] 

| 

| 
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The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Looms Wanted. 

Want to buy 125 to 300 Model 
E 40-inch Draper looms for 2- 
harness work. Write, giving con- 
dition, where can be seen and 
rice, f. o. b. mill floor. Address 
care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Second Hand Wanted. 


Wanted—A number one second 
hand for winder room; good pay 
for right man; eight Foster wind- 
ers. Address T. A. Baxter, Supt. 
Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. UC. 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Roll Coverer Wanted. 


Wanted—Roll coverer for 40,000 
spindles: must be a first-class 
man. Pay 30c per hour. Write 
Supt. Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


For Sale 


N ine thousand spindle cotton mill, with 
Hydro electric plant, and forty-two hun- 


dred acres improved land, located at Speigner, near Montgomery, 
Alabama. For particulars address, State Board of Control and 


Economy, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


ANTISTAIN 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 

“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guagese—“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 

“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives 


PHONES 296-2364 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION {|S NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MAKERS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SHAKING GRATE IN THE SOUTH 


Write us for infurmation— 


McNaughton Manufacturing Company 
Maryville, Tennessee 


| | 
| | 
| Want Department | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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E BUREAU | | 

The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior three mouths is which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 


any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed in large mill and giving sat- 
isfaction, but would like to change. Ex- 
eellent references. Address No. 3275. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept position as overseer of 
carding in well paying mill. Now em- 
ployed, but wish larger place. Long 
practical experience and can get results. 
Address No. 3276. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or ov- 


erseer of carding and spinning. Have 
had over 20 years’ experience in the 
mill and have satisfactorily handied 


many large jobs. 


Now employed. 
cellent references. 


Address No. 3277. 


WANT position as superintendent in mil! 
of 10,000 to 50,000 spindles. Now have 
place as superintendent of medium size 
yarn mill, but wish larger job. Can 
guarantee quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Prefer to locate in Georgia. Best 
of references showing long experience 
rm} character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of spinning and 
twisting in large mill. Can come on 
short notice and will gladly furnish 
references showing my ability to han- 
die the work satisfactorily. Address 
No. 3279. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. Now employed in 
successful mill, but wish to change for 
larger place. Experienced, sober and 
—— Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Thoroughly equipped by 
training and experience to handle work 


in competent manner. Am especially 
qualified for electrical plants. Good 
references. Address No. 3281. 
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réferences as to ability and character. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
either plain or fancy goods. Have had 
long experience in excellent mills and 
can give satisfaction. Good reference 


as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3282, 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or would take place as overseer of 
cloth room. Am practical man who has 
had long experience on both plain and 
automatic looms and can produce qual- 
ity and quantity. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3283. 


WANT position’ as superintendent, or 
would take a job as overseer of card- 
ing, or spinning, or both. Prefer mill 
in Georgia or Alabama. Now employ- 
ed and giving entire satisfaction. but 


have good reasons for wishing to 
ee. Fine references. Address No. 
84. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Have had 20 years experience in spin- 
ning rooms and thoroughly understand 
all processes. Now employed. Good ref- 
erences and can come on short notice. 
Address No, 3285. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
32 years old, married, strictly sober; 
have had 22 years experience in spin- 
ning and have completed I. C. 8. course 


in cotton carding and spinning. Best 
of references. Address No. 3286. 
WANT position as superintendent. Can 


handle either yarn or weave mill, card- 
ed or combed work. Married, strictly 
sober, know how to handle help and 
overseers. Can furnish best references 
from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3287. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in small mill, or second hand in large 
mill, or as designer. Am 33 years old 
and have had 15 years experience in 
plain and fancy weaving. HExcellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3288. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill, or carder and spinner in 
small plant. 


Can furnish satisfactory. 


Good manager of help, long practical 
experience. Address No. 3289. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


overseer of carding, or spinning, or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed at good mill and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger place. Compe- 
tent, reliable and experienced. Good 
references. Address No. 3290. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
slashing, warping or cloth room. Have 
held positions in several of the best 
mills in the Carolinas and always given 
satisfaction. Thoroughly competent to 
handle large or small job, or any class 
of goods. Best of references. Address 
No. 3291, 


but wish larger job. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get excel- 
lent results. io00d references. Address 
No. 3307. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
good office position. My experience 
covers 20 years in various departments 
of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 3008. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mill. Over 
25 years experience in cotton mill work, 
15 years as overseer. Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed, but wish to change. Can 
handle plain or fancy weaves, large or 
small room. Well qualified by long ex- 
perience and can give satisfaction. Good 
manager of help, sober and reliable. 
Address No. 3292. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
10,000 to 50,000 spindle mill. Have had 
20 years experience as a superintend- 
ent. Am practical carder and spinner 
and would accept large card room. 
Have family. Only reason for wishing 
to change is that I now handle several 
mills some distance apart and am away 
from home more than I like. Good ref- 
erences from past and present employ- 
ers. Address No. 3293. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Twelve years experience on both white 
and colored work. Can furnish good ref- 
erences from every mill that ever em- 
ployed me. Good manager of help, so- 
ber and reliable. Address No. 3294. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
practical man with many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer. 
Now employed and giving satisfaction, 
but wish larger place. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3295. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. Am first class man in every 


respect and good manager of help. 
Have family of help. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No, 3296 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 


employed as assistant superintendent, 
but am competent to hold position of 
superintendent in large o r small mill. 
Best of references as to experience, 
ability and character. Address No. 3297. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed in one of the best milis 
in South Carolina, but have good rea- 
sons for making a change. Have had 
long practical experience on all classes 
of work. Good, reliable man, know 
how to manage help, and can get re- 
sults. Address No. 3298. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long eperience in steam plant and ma- 
chine shop. Am giving satisfaction on 
present job, but wish to change. Good 
references. Address No, 3299. 


WANT position in mill office as pay roll 
clerk or similar job. Experienced in 
mill office work and can give good ref- 
erences. Married. Address No. 3300. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Competent reliable man who has had 
long experience in spinning room. Good 
manager of help. Good habits and can 
furnish first class references. Now 
employed. Address No. 3301. 


-_— 


EXPERIENCED bookkeeper, 32 years of 
age, wants to change positions on or 
about the first of the year. Thoroughly 
capable to handle books in mill office. 
References. Address No, 3302. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
assistant superintendent in cloth mill. 
Have had many years of practical ex- 
perience as both superintendent and 
overseer. Good references. Address 
No. 3303. 


WANT position as superintendent, weav- 
er, or designer, in large mill that pays 
well. Capable of holding large job and 
handling it in satisfactory manner. 
Good manager of help. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3304. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer of carding, or overseer spin- 
ning. Am experienced man of good 
habits, long practical experience and 
have ability to get quality and quantity 
production. Address No. 3305. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Now employed, 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mill 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large miil. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. Long experience, good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3310. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 12 
years experience in both steam and 
electrically driven plants. Now em- 
ployed. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3312. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am a 
competent man, who has had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can handle large or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand’s place in smaller plant. Now em- 
ployed. Fine references. Address No. 
3314. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am experienced on plain and” fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality’ wita low percentage of 
waste. Now empluvyed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3215. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy work, prefer Draper 
looms. Have had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 
sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and character, Address No. 3316. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mill 
suplies. Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erences showing my ability, experience 
and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 
to bring it up. Married, age 48, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No. 3319. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good mills and 
can get results. Fine reterences. Ad- 
dress No. 3320. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or overseer carding and 
spinning. Am man of long, practical 
experience, and can get excelent re- 
sults. Now employed. (ood refer- 
ences. Address No. 332”. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or would take both. Now 
employed in mill on double carded knit- 
ting yarns and am giving satisfactoin 
but wish a larger place. Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3323. 


WANT position as 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
colored preferred. Have successfully 
filled my present position for the past 
three years, but have good reason to 
change. Have had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in weaving and have ability to 
handle large or small mill in an effi- 


superintendent of 


cient manner. References. Address 
No. 38324. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Have handled for a long period, mills 
on both steam and electric drive and 
am capable of handling either kind of 
job. Am giving satisfaction on present 
job, but wish to change for good rea- 
sons. Address No. 3325. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill. Especially experienced 
on print cloths and have handled sev- 
eral print cloth plants very satisfac- 
torily. Would consider place with mill 
on other goods, as my experience cov- 


ers a wide variety of fabrics. Refer- 
ences showing character, experience 


and ability. Address No. 3327. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn or weaving mill. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but can come 
on short notice. References as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3328 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have nad many years ot practical ex- 
perience on wide variety o: fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. txcellent reter- 
ences. Address No, 


— 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years’ experience in weaving, 
Seven years as overseer. ILxperienced 
on both plain and Draper looms. Good 
references. Address No. 3331. 


WANT position as superintendent, pref- 
erably in colored goods miils; 14 years 
experience in mill. Now employed but 
desire to change. HMducated in N. © 
Textile School Age 34; unmarried, 
but settled. Address No. 33382. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, or both. Thoroughiy ex- 
perienced in both departments. Now 
employed, but can change on snort no- 


tice. Good references. Address No. 
33335 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
experienced overseer of long experience 
and also owner of patent that can be 
made very profitable and give the 
owners a decided advantage if not a 
monopoly on certain class of goods. 
Would take stock in mill for same, and 
also additional stock. Small yarn mill 
preferred. Am expert carder, young, 
but settled. Address No. 3334. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Am 33 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Prefer mill in North Oarolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to 
past experience, ability and character. 
Address No. 3336 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or take place as assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 3387. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie orf 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3338. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, num- 
ber of Years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 
Address No. 3339. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
spooling or winding. Young married 
man, age 30. Have been On some of 
best jobs in South. Am now general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding. Good reasons for mak- 
ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
Years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 
ane. Best of references. Address 
No. 


WANT position as superintendent § in 
weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as overseer in large weave 
room. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3342. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of long ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
faction. .-Excellent references. Address 
No. 3343. 


rx 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand's place on 
large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger job. 
Best of references. Address No. i 

WANT position as superintendent or 

would take overseer of carding or spin- 

ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 

No. 3346. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 
results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3347. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & WHassiacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 

See Humidifiers. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 

Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Green 4& Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. E. 

ABH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler A Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS "FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

BALL BEARING— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
8s. K. F. Industries, inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

See Presses, Baling. 

SALLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

SANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Ce. 

SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 

ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. 8B., Sons Co. 

SELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 

TIVES— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Kiipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 

National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
—— See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Beiting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 

McLeod Leather Belting Co. 
SELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana &. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


BOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Brown, The David Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Andrews Co., O. B. 
Hutton & — Ca 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
~~ Textile S$ ly Co 
Greenville Textile Supp 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER sYsSTEmMs— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell! Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Heward Grease. Mfg. Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
weitin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman'’s Clock Works 
CLOTH 
Perkins & Co., B. 
CLUTCHES, PRiCTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & 4&Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, inc. 
COMPRESSORS (AiR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHIN 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CANDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mili Bulliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND BTEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


COTTON 
Clark, John F. & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
“Mversal Winding Co. 
vYeuitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt 

DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 


Rice Dobbe Chain Coe. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary oriting Fountain Ce. 
SILENT AIN— 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American ge! Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. +» & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe "2. 
Franklin Process Co. 


AND 


Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. 

Roy & Son Co., 6. S. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Hartley, John 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & WHassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sandoz Chemica! Works 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Ce. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Alltis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Generai Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
riuntington & 
Allis-Cnaimers 
Bouligny, R. H nc 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portabie Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects and Mili Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
IN 


.. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons 
See Electric; "Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Soucnern Goindle 4 Fiver Ce. 
Mashine Werke. 
York. 
FLY ERS— 
..Whitin Machine Worke. 
Southern Spindie 4 Fiyer Ce. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Ce. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Eureka tron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ce. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 

Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 

IRON FILLER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 
LACE LEATHER— 
Mcleod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. &. Draper. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability ins. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Gartand Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

riutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICAN 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

N. ¥. N. Lubricant Ca. 

Texas Company. 
GRAPHITE— 

etroit Graphite Co~ pan 

LUG 8TRAPS— 

Chariotte Leather Selting Ce. 

McLeod Leather 4 Belting Ge. 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

High Point Machine Works 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

ge Graphite Company 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

American Laundry Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 

Architects. 

MILL STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 

A. M, Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Gude & Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——-See Electric Lighting. 
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MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Gartand 
Greenville oxtlie Supply Coe. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Company. 

MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MOTORS— 

High Point Machine Works 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Walraven Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 

MACHIN 
Roy & Sone Co., B. 


Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde! Mfg. Co. 

Southern Cotton Ol! Ce. 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 

Welf, Jacques & Co. 
COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


John Lucas & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariaad Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 


Soait 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
A nk-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. 8., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

Alltts-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 

PLANTS— 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


QUILL CLEANERS— 

ferren Machine Co. 
REEDS 

Neortn Carolina Reed Co. 
REGULAI ORS— 

rowers Regulator Co. 
TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveier Co. 

UU. & Hing Traveter Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
ROLLS— 

Tne Whitin Machire Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROOF ING— 

Garrett Co., The. 

L.. Sonnepdorn Sons, Inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 


Cnattanooga Roonng & Foundry Co. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOAES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Coa. 
Whsen Co. 
Diamone States Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RUBBER STAMPS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 


ruro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 
SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


e Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
SH-<LVING, STEEL— 
upton*s. David. Bone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper 
David Brown 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Alien, Charities R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Co 
Bosson 
Corn Products. ‘Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
Dana &., Co. 
Ivey 
ite. Co. 


“SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON) — 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson 4& Lane. 

New Brunewick Chemica! Co. 

Jacques Wolf 4& Co. 

Metz, H. A., & ag Inc. 

Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 


Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Siasher Hood Co. 


SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hartley, John 

Kliipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING 
American Textile » Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Brown, The Davi! Co. 
p> Dana &., Co. 
ivey 
ito. Co. 
See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 

STRAP LEATHER— 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANNERS— 

Deford Co., The, 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 

American Textile Bandin 


g Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINER.- SPECIALTIES 


Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 

Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 


TESTING US 
a Gen.. 


Perkine. 
TRANSFER 
Kaumagraph 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos 
TOOL CABINETS oo STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineerin 


Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 


Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
mast Jersey Fipe Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, 6. F., & Son, inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Toinurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Seuthern Uypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 


WASHERS (FIBRE)— 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 

Lupton'’s, David, Sans Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 

Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

High Point Machine Works 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. s 

Marston, John P. 

Kliipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZE 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolthuret Machine Werks. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 183% 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Charieston, 8. C. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Allen, Chas. R., 
Mig. 


aiperican Muistehing Co., Boston, Mass. 

American ‘LeXtiie Banding Co., Pniladei- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Wel. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Uhio. 


New York. 
Cnariotte, N. C. 
Providence, 


Arabol Mig. Co., 

ABHhWOrTth sros., 

Atherton Pin Urid Bar Wo., 
K. 1 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atiantic Dyestuf Co., 8s Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 321 Broadway, New 


Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bouligny, Inc., 
Cnarilotte, N. C. 

The Barrett Co., New, York. 


105 Kinney Bidg., 


Barber Coiman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Bium, Veorge J., Charlotte, N. C. 

& Lane, Mass. 


David, Lewrence, Mass 


Brown Cuv., 
H. W., Phila- 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 
deiphia, Pa. 


New York. 


Cairier Engineering Corp., 
New York. 


Cartun & Co., 346 Broadway, 
Chuffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. 1. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Chariotte Leather Belting ©o., Chariotte, 


N. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 
Tenn. 


Chattanooga, 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 

Chicago Watchman'’s Clock Works, 
5S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

Clark, John F. & Co., 144 Pearl St., 
York 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 


nia, N. C. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


1526 


New 


Gasto- 


New York. 


Corn Products Refining Co., oo 


Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., 
lanta, Ga. 
Courtney Co.. Dana S8S., Chicopee, Mass. 


Steam Turbine Trenton, 


DeLaval Co., 
N. J. 

The Deford Co., 

Detroit Graphite Co., 

Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co., 
R 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bristol, 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

grake Corporation, Norfolk, Va 


<. I. du ¥ «at de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingtor, «el. 
Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
ldast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Eureka iron Works, Inc.. Lincolnton, 
— 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco. Me. 


~~ Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Gude & Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Hartley, John, Charlotte, N. C. 
isve beara National 
Jacksunvilw, Pia. 
Howaiu Mig. Weureester, Mass. 
@ tuerry, UreeiVilic, 
mutton & riickory, 
NM. 
— 
ivey Mig. ©Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Jennings, A. Il. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
York. 


Co., W. 88th St., New 
Lurk, 

starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

wyeing Machine Com- 
puny, Jeunintowh, ra. 

Kilipstem New York. 

Lomax Motor Repair “Co. 23% W. Trade 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadeli- 
phia, Pa. 
Lockwood, Greene 
Lucas, Jonn, & WOo., 
Lupton, Vavid. Sons, 


& Co., Boston, Mass. 
Phimdeiphia, Pa. 
inc., Philadelphia, 


116 Broad St., New York. 


Martin & Co. 
, 24 Stone St., New 


McGuigan, EK. lL. & Co 
York. 

Macroui Fibre Co., 
Marston Co., John 
Boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 
Mauney steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Woonsocket, R. L 
247 Atiantic Ave., 


Boston, 


Or- 


Metallic Drawing Koll Co., indian 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. Y. 
McNaughton Mig. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 
North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 

Nationai Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 1. 

Nationai Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
fork. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
Brunsick, N., 

N. ¥. Aun. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 

Ormsbee & Landecker, 81 Broad St., New 
Tork. 

Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 

‘or 

Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Patton, Edw. L. & Co.; 81 Broad 8St., New 
York. 

Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad SBt., 
New York, 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 

R. O. Pic kens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 


tanburg, 8. C 
Powers Hegulator Co., 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


The, Chicago, IIL 
Co., 


Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, 


Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. 
Sheps, Charivtte, N. 
Sargents Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. 
Scaite & Sons Co., Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 
A OUindustries, inc., New Yurk. 
Seyuel Mig. Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirine, Jd. Wreenville, ©, 
SVuUNSVOTN & ifec., 26% Peari St., 
NeW 


Southern imuiiway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spindie Fiyer Oo., Charlotte, 
Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- 
ston, Va 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 3. 
Stafford Co., “Phe, Read ville, Mass. 


Decatur, Lil. 
Richmond, Va. 


Staley Mig. Co.. A. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Piace, New 
York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., ‘Birmingham, Ala. 
folhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Tripod Paint Co.. 6° Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Spencer Turner Charlotte, N. C. 


"Snited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston. Mass. 

Vogel Ce. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 


Carteret, N. J. 


— Machine Works, Whitinsville, 

ass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 

Wilson Co., Greenville, 

Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J 


Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 

a 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


CD Charlotte, N. CU. 


|. Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Manufacturer of 
ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS 
238-240 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N., Y. 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 
STANDARD SOAP CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Tel. Con. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturer of 
HEMATINE, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
AND COLORS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C, 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 
Cotton Print Goods 


“It prevents foaming in the color box’’ 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


| 
GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
| Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Southern Office 
511 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated “titer wires 
for every kind of loom. 


Why a Morse © 
Silent Chain 


€: The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
' , ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
i a Q eC construction, the very highest grade of material and 


heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
is made in five weights textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 


and thicknesses: Spec- line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 
ial Planer, Heavy Sin- 


ole, Light Double, Heavy Dou DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, | 


The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
ble, Extra Heavy Double. Write for Booklets 


We are equipped to rivit, stitch, or Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
“4° FACTS will Surprise You 
waterproof our product, and our facili- 


ties for manufacturing Special Belting Morse Chain Co. 


belts are unsurpassed. Ithaca, N. Y. 


ee ASSISTANCE FREE 
Our “Book of Baltobelt tells how we do it. CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Have you got one? Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montreal 
Pittsburgh 
. oston San Francisco 
New York 
Baltimore Belting Co. “MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Factory Southern Branch Efficiency, Durability and Service 


BALTIMORE, MD. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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STAFFORD 


was | AFFORD Automatic Looms in- 
crease production, decrease operat- 
A ing costs and produce a quality of 
fabric unsurpassed. They are built with 
either shuttle or bobbin-changing auto- 
matic features depending upon conditions 
to be met or to suit your own individual 


preference. 


q@| Write for full information. 


WHITEHEAR, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


J. H. MAYES 


502 COL TSBLDG. 


PATERSON, 


N. 


THE COMPAN Y 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVIL , MASS. 


J. 


Our New Products: 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 


DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 

DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


FIREPROOF 


steel and asbestos 
cast rron frame, 
penelled 

Stock Dryers 


Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Granteville, 
Mass. 

Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representat.ve 
Charlotte, - N.C. 
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